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P SOCIAL GRIEVANCES, 


Iam not going to write about any of those grievances which we 
encounter in the streets of London, the authors of which are menaced 
with “ the utmost rigour of the law,” and which the laws do sometimes 
visit with very extraordinary rigour ; but about some of those moral 
grievances that infest society, and for the authors of which no ade- 
quate punishment has yet been invented. In this age of legislation 
and improvement, when every one has a nostrum and a panacea, and 
every boy-seuator tries his “ prentice hand” on the constitution of the 
state and the institutions of the country, it is quite surprising that no 
philanthropist has drawn up a code criminel, by which some of the 
trespassers on socia) rights and the disturbers of social enjoyment may 
be brought to condign punishment. If any one, like myself, have the 
misfortune, for a misfortune sad experience shows it to be, to have a 
decent library; and habits of retirement and study, he will know 
what it is to see some “‘ damn’d good-natur'd friend” calling in upon 
him in the midst of his pursuits, pestering bim with unmeaning chat- 
ter, pulling down one book after another, with some insipid remark 
en each ; putting a question about one thing, and without waiting for 
a reply starting off to another subject ; inquiring kindly after your 
health and your studies, and with a knowing leer, hinting that he 
knows you are the author of an article in the last New Monthly ; and 
“ how was your tiff with Miss settled ?” and a great deal of this 
“ skimble skamble stuff,” which is not valuable for its matter, and yet 
you cannot quarrel with him, because he has no intention to offend, 
and no notion that he is a bore This sort of person is a grievance; 
and yet you cannet turn him out of the room, as it would be impolite ; 
nor is there any method that I am aware of by which such an evil 
may be avoided. 

The famous Mr. Boyle, who was “ the father of chemistry, and bro- 
ther to the Earl of Cork,” used to insert an advertisement in the news- 
papers, stating, that on such and such davs he could not receive visi- 
ters, as he should be engaged in his studies. This is_an effectual pre- 
ventive with such as read the newspapers, but with no others. Besides, 
it would hardly do for a Temple student, or “ one of us,” to affiche him- 
self in this way. As to your servant’s denying you, it would obtain 
no more credit than Peter’s did; “Oh, no! my dear friend W. will 
certainly see me; and in he comes. Now, as my servant is but “a 
little peevish boy,” it is idle to expect he can oppose the entrance of 
some half a dozen acquaintance of this class whom it is my misery to 
be afflicted with. These people are not essentially grievances, but 
are rather accidentally so: they have commonly some redeeming 
qualities about them, or they would not be tolerated for a moment ; 
good-natured, friendly, and obliging, but not aware that there may be 
times when their room is better than their company. This may be 
called a private grievance. 

There is also public grievances, such as you meet with in society, 
at assemblies, dinners, routs, &c. ‘These, perhaps, are more endura- 
ble, because you share the annoyance with a great number ; the ennut 
which is divided among numbers being less oppressive than when it 
falis on a single head. Each man lightens his neighbour's load ; but 
the general mass of affliction is incalculable. Think of being placed 
opposite a young gentleman “ just off his travels,’ a young Rapid, 
who has passed from Berlin to Naples in three months, and seen every 
thing worth secing. Unless the fortunate youth is skilled in the art 
of being silent, he is sure to be the bore of the whole evening. Your 
“ picked man of countries” is pretty certain to engross a great patt 
of the conversation, and deluge the table with the narration of his 
“ hair-breadth escapes” from Neapolitan banditti, or his critiques on 
Italian art and German literature. Every thing is converted into 
matter for illustration ; and “ when I was in Vienna, &c.” “ my friend 
the Baron von »’ or “ Tl Principe di , &c.” His tdeal is Young 
Wilding. He has an excessive familiarity with the various courts of 
Burope ; tells how he 


‘* Saw every court, heard every king declare 
‘¢ His royal sense of operas or the fair ; 

«¢ The stews and palace equally explored, 

‘« Intrigued with glory, and with spirit : 
“ Tried all hors d’euvres, all liqueurs defined, 
« Judicious drank, and greatly daring dined.” 














If you talk of St. Paul's, he informs you it is not so large as St. Pe- 
ter’s; if you have been at the exhibition, Sir : Lawrence is not equal 
to Raphael, or Fuseli to Titian, especially in colouring. He tells you 
that the Bay of Naples is finer than that of Dublin. If you say your 
health suffers from town, he admits the insalubrity of smoke, but 
doubts if the mal-aria of Rome be not more perilous. 

The utility of foreign travel, in polishing the manners and liberal- 
izing the mind, no one can dispute. But travel, like dancing, should 
be seen in the general grace it flings over the carriage ; no one should 
be always “ prating of his whereabouts.” In this respect one might 
as well remain at home, if all that is derived from going abroad is the 
privilege of saying, “ 1 was there and there.”—* Can't you say so?” 
said an old friend to some youth who was wishing be could say he had 
been at Rome. ‘This sort of bore is less sound at heart than the other. 
He is generally empty-headed and vaiu ; is inflated with wild conceits 
of conversation and the Lienséance of good company. It may be 
doubted, whether there is not a right, a kind of common-law right, 
in all society, to abate a naisance of this hind, by forthwith expelling 


it. At any rate, after fair means have been tried, forcible ejectment | 
seems very permissible. 

There is a sort of equality in society which no man is permitted to | 
violate. No one may arrogate to himself what is the common right | 
of all. Conversation is a property of which all are tenants in common. | 
No one bas the right to eject his neighbour. Its value is in the re- 
verse of the old man’s bundle of sticks—it should be separate, not 
joined. All are entitled to their tithe of taik. But if subjects which 
are of general interest become tiresome when engrossed by an indi- 
vidual, and blurted without respect to persons. or times, what shall we 
say of those who introduce others of partial importance and confined 
knowledge? The university men are noted for this ; more particular- 
ly the Cantabs. I dread to-meet a man of that university in slalu 
pupillari, or any where under the degree of ‘M.A. The very sight 
of him destroys my appetite. I am sure to have the whole calendar 
rehearsed. The jokes of St. John’s, and the verbiage of Trinity, float 
before my prophetic sight. The talent of this man, and the degree of 
that, the examinations, the rows, all stand in dreary array before me. 
There is a strange tendency to the shop amongst the Cambridge men. 
It arises, no doubt, from their imperfect acquaintance with society, 
and the esprit de corps, which is so exclusively cherished at that uni- 
versity. ‘They seem to think that what is going on there, in a few 
brick courts, on the banks of a muddy brook in the fens of Cambridge- 
shire, is of importance to the world, L recollect ante, when the proc- 
tors were putting down a debating-club, one of the young Cicero’s 
cried out, “ Let us preserve our dignity in this last hour of our politi- 


ae 
about town, in the literary way. Ile writes a little himse!!: a squib 
in the Chronicle, or a sonnet in the Post. He is hand and glove with all 
the editors. He knows all the reviewers. He reads the Edinburgh 
and Quarterly, “and thinks as they do.” [le knows what is about to 
be published ; is in secret with all the anonymous; and has a copy 
of all the verses handed about in genleel society. He has the entre 
at Murray's. He can recite you the charming passage in the last new 
poem, and has irrefragable proofs that Sir W. Scott wrote “ Waverley.” 
He knows whose tragedy is at Covent Garden, and what new melo- 
drame at Drury Lane. He can talk a little of political economy ; 
and Smith, Malthus, and Ricardo, “ are familiar as his garter.” He 
has skimmed over the gulf of metaphysics, and, when occasion serves, 
can talk of Locke, Hartley, Hume, and Rei¢. — He is a smatterer ia 
politics. In shert, no branch of knowledge is beyond his sphere, 
“ Seneca is not too heavy, nor Plato too light.” He has been at a 
great feast of learning, and stolen the scraps. Like a bird who picks 
up chaff, he bears it about in his mouth, but never swallows it. 
The matter never digests into a subtle spirit, pervading his opinions 
and colouring his talk, but he is a crude heavy mass, like an incubus. 
This “ learned Theban” is always ready to talk with you; he asks 
you how you like the new novel ; he disputes your propositions, but 
assents to your conclusions ; he agrees with no man at the outset, and 
differs from no one at the end. If his spirit moves, his conversation 
is like Godwin’s Chaucer, de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis.. The 
matter of his speech is words, words, words. His talk is like the Rus- 
sian horn after the thaw—scraps of every thing. He bestows it oa 








cal existence—let us remember that the eyes of Europe are upon us.” 
The same notions o* importance, the same spirit of corporation, aud 
oneness of topic, is brougl with them to town. To meet with two of 
them at a dinner-table is an awful thing. No one understands their 
cant phrases, or their domestic allusions, and yet every one is com- 
pelled to listen to their interlocutiotdad the retrospective merits of 
antiquities and geometry— Does Simpson read with Professor Wigs- 


by this vacation?” “Will Jenkins be senior wrangler ?” or, “ Hop- | 


kins must get the medal.” If the name of any public man is men- 
tioned, “* He must be a great man; he was third wrangler in ‘Tomp- 


whonours. The calendar is his Bible, it is the guage in which he takes 
measure of a man’s mind, the horoscope in which he reads future for- 


you freely : he is the essence of magnanimity : ‘tis yours without ask- 
| ing ; he wishes not your gratitude. “ Were he a thousand times as 
| tedious as he is, he could find it in his heart to bestow it all on you.” 
| But who does not cry out, “ Leave me, O leave me to repose ?” Who 
can endure the pitiless pelting of the storm? Who does not seck re- 
fuge from the omniscience of this sort of grievance? ‘This class is 
large—its name is legion, for they are many. Some of them are 





kins’ year.” Every man’s capacity is tried by the scale of college | in a stable. 





tunes. Every man is great or little, as he was or was not of Cam- 


out his budget, and travels over the history of your own times. If} 
you were not there, he will condescend to tell you all you have lost. | 
If he be of Trinity, he is lordiy and scornful ; if of St. John’s, he is | 
obscure and mathematical. If Iam to meet a Cambridge-man, my | 
hope is that he may be a small colleger. Whatever be their ambition, | 
they are less obtrusive and loquacious, because kept down by the two | 


familiar to me, but I avoid them as leprous. 

Occasionally, too, we are fastened upon by a sporting man, one 
whose education is in the basse-cour, who seems tu have been cradled 
His imagination teems with images of horses, dozs, and 
boxers. His pilgrimages are to Newmarket and Moulsey. He wor- 
ships Neate and Whatever be the subject of conversation, he 
winds it to his own topic. His language is full of figures, and seems 





bridge. ‘The Cantab criticises your expressions, and objects to your | to be drawn half from the stable and half from the Fives Court. He 
opinions. He thinks in a diagram—he is avalytic in his eating. If} subscribes to nothing but Tattersall’s; and his charity extends only 
twenty years ago you were of that university, he immediately pours | 


to a defeated boxer. His library is made up of sporting calendars 
and Boxiana. His compositions never extend beyond his betting- 
book. _He knows all the jockies. He can trace you a horse's pedi 
gree with unerring exactness, and is au fait at all the battles, from 
Figg and the Venetian down to Gipsy Cooper and He does not 
argue, but he offers to bet you ten guineas. He estimates your wit 
by the courage with which you back your opinion. He is not to be 





great rival leviathans. Habits of submission bave rendered them | done. But he is very good-natured at the bottom, and you lament he 
timid, and when they do talk of the shop, it is in a soft low voice: |is a bore. “There is something English in his propensities, and he is 
they roar gently. It is long before these habits wear off. The Ox- | all over English in his likings. He is very tolerable, and yet not to 
onians are more men of the world: they think less of study, and, | be endured ; for, after all, his dialect is offensive, and his eternal 
perhaps, study less : their college habits are more social and general: harping on horses, and dogs, and bexers, is “ not germane to the 


they can talk of something else than the anecdotes of a college, and | 
their ambition is not so great in retailing the licentious wit of a com- | 
bination-room. ‘These bachelors (daccalauret baculo polius quam | 
laureo digni) ought to undergo a course of polite education before | 
they are brought out. They should remain in a state of probation 
three or four years at least. They should be taught, that taking a de- 
gree in arts, does not let them into all arts They should remember 
that the fame of the immortal Xi-to-fou never travelled beyond the | 
precincts of China, and that it is very possible for Tompkins to be a 
great personage at Cambridge, without being the town talk of London. 

There is another species ef grievance which is indigenous to Lon- 
don. This is your amiable de bon ton: not your genuine dandy, who | 
is infinitely too light and harmless a thing to be raised into the import- | 
ance of being considered in the present article ; but your well-dressed 
youth, who has ventured beyond the limits of his peculiar domain | 
into the regions of fashion ; who is a great man at consultations upon | 
the cut of a sleeve; talks of Rossini and Albert; is free of Lady | 
’s suppers, and is looked upon as a desirable piece of furniture | 
at a concert, because he can applaud in the proper place ; or at a ball, 
because he is up to the intricacies of quadrille. To sustain this} 
character well, requires a great deal of tact; but it is generally over- | 
done. Last week it was my misfortune to meet with such a one. His | 
whole task ran upon parties and routs: till, by dint of repetitions, I | 
acquired a tolerable knowledge of the etiquette of these things, and 
learned which are the best dancers, and who gives the best suppers | 
in town. This, it must be allowed, is very important to know, when | 
I may wish to figure on the “light fantastic tae,” or when my appetite | 
is very delicate, The smart flummery of his discourse was at first 
amusing, but it became a bore by its continuance. His face was 
smirking ; he seemed to be on the watch to help a lady—one of those 
polite gentlemen who would rather overturn a table than a lady should 
ring a bell herself. 1 donot know whether I should have inserted this 
division from my own experience, if | had not been told that it is ex- 
cessively common about town, and that all sensible men look upon it 
with great dislike. 

But who does not know that literary grievance, the butterfly of 
belles-letires, who flutters about the fields and sips the sweets? This 











| great solemnity, puts a ring on the finger of some pretty girl. 


matter.” 

But of all the grievances in society the professed punster is the 
most intolerable. You cannot be safe in his company a moment. If 
you trust yourself with an opinion, he seizes on it with the voracity 
of a mastiff; he turns it inside out, and worries it to death. The 
silence of a punster is treacherous as the calm before a storm. He 
sits “hushed in grim repose,” till the expected word comes ; and 
then it is his cue. lis ainbition is to set the table in a roar—to be 
hailed as joke-master. He comes into the room with half a dozen 
famous extempore puns, which have cost hima morning’s labour to 
concoct, As long as he can clinch a word, or raise a laugh, he does 
not care how old, or how bad, his pun is: he will call any one sine- 
ing in a garret “an atiie warbler.” He calls a friend of mine a uni- 
tharian, because he has but one hair on his head. He addresses a 
shoemaker, “ O sovereign of the willing sow.’ If you are a Templar, 
he hopes you may turn your gas into Coke. He is indefatigable in 
chasing down his pun. He reads only to find out resemblances, and 
listens only to bring in his pun. He isfond of no play except a plar 
upon words, and yet he makes game of every thing— c 

‘“ A wit with dunces, and a dunce with wits.’ 

His favourite poet is Crabbe, and his light reading, Joe Miller and 
Dr. Kett. [He was educated in the “ School for Wits.” James she 
First is his favourite monarch. The only living authors he admires 
are ‘Tom Dibdin and Mr. Moncrieff: with the last he is sworn brother. 
He is supposed to have furnished the puns to the latier’s farces. His 
brain is full of “eggs of bon-mots and specks of repartees.” If you 
are in a dilemma, and you ask what steps you should take, he recon» 
mends the library steps. If you ask him to ring the bell, he, with 
if vou 
object to him that his coat is too short, he tells you it will be lone 
enough before he gets another. In short, he seems to like a good 
thing in proportion to its age: he has no particular wish to appear as 
the inventor, but merely the “ transmitter” of a jest. 

These are some of the grievous things which are found about din- 
ner-tables and genteel society, to the very great disturbance of hilarity, 
‘To some they may not appear so disagreeable ; to me they are inex 
pressibly unenderable. A retired student, | come abroad inte th 





is indeed a melancholy appendage to a dit.nes-table. You are sure to | world for relaxation and amusement ; but what amusement can therg, 
be delaged with his information. Ile kuows erery thing that is doing | be when “ so pestered with popinjays?"®What but an excited bile 
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and dissatisfaction with my kind ? Without being very old, yetl think | 
T can remember when these plagues were less numerous and less at: | 
@icting A dinner then was kindly and social; the stream of talk 
Howed pleasantiy, nothing the worse for bemg shallow ; wt bubbled 
without roaring. No one“assamed more than his share, But this is 
an age of usurpation y-cven the dinner-table is not. sacred! Sociery | 
was once more social; it looked tor its delights, and found them, | 
within a small circle. Now it spreads abroad and gathers in all that 
is confined. Ut sends its agenis iato the highways, aad does not dis- 
fam the heiwes. Wiser heads, or those move happily tempered than | 
mine, may bear with these arts and boils of society ; and account 
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and bones discovered in the cave at Kirkdale, he finds them referable 
to the following twenty-two species of animals, 

Curnivora, 7. The hyena, tiger, bear, wolf, fox, weasel, and an 
unknown animal of the size of a wolf. 

Pachydermata, 4. The elephaut, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, and 
horse. 3 

Rumania, 4. ,The ox, and three species of deer. 

Rodentia, 3. ‘Fhe rabbii, the water-rat, and the mouse. 

Birds, 4. The raven, pigeon, lark, and a small species of duck re- 
sembling the anas sponsor, or summer duck. 

These several animals he has been able to class and identify wit! 


them bat as the breakings-out which only prove the greater health of | the assistance of Mi. Brookes and Mr Clitt, whose shill in comp: @ 


the body. Bat t cannot “ consider so curiously.” 


Task not wnch | tive anatomy is well known; the former being the proprietor of one 


‘yom society, and cannot afford that the little should be given with so | of the first private collections in Europe, and the latter the conserva- 


anuch alloy. LT object to so large a charge for seignorsge = The duty | 
eats up the article ; the vexation more than counterbalances the plea- 
sure. There is a custom in Italy, when you are invited to dinner, to 


send a list of all the guests ; and if you dislike any of them, you send | be strewed over hke a dog-kennel, from one end to t 


back the list marked. U wish it were the custom also in England ; it 
would be a public advantage. For my own part, my viod ts made 
tip never to dine where | have reason to think I shall meet a traveller, 
a voung Cantab, a merriifenx, a liierary butterfy, a “ varmint man,” 
or a punster.—Lierary 
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FREE ET UE 

ln account of an Asem ice af Vossil Tecit and Bones of Elephant, 
Rainoceros, Hippopetamus, Bear, Tiger, and Hyena, and surieen 
other animals, discovered in a Ceveat Kirkdale, Yorkshire, in the 
year IS21: with a comparative view of five similar Caverns in vari- 
ous parts of England, and other parts on the Continent. By the Rev. 
W. Backiaad, F. R. S. Peotessor of Mineralogy and Geology in the 
University of Oxtord, we. Philosophical Transactions for 1822. Part 
I. London, 


{Several statements relative to the Cave at Kirkdale, in Yorkshire, 
and extracts from Dr Buekland’s paper, have already appeared in 
different journals The review which we vow present to our readers, af- 
vords a tolerable analysis of the Reverend protessor’s paper, aud we 
have ao doubi will be reas with much interest. Dr. Buckian:d assuines, 
indeed we may say almost proves, two very interesting and important 
tacts—viz. That the bones found in such high preservat.on in the 
Sirkdale cave, areactually of antediluvian origin ; and, thatthe animals 
to which they belonged, were, prior to the food, inhabitants of our 
island. It is also made somewhat apparent, that the human species 
did pot exist in England at the time of the deluge —We commence with 
a cescription of the cave :—] 


The cave was closed externally with rubbish and, overgrown with 
grass and bushes, aad was only discovered im 1821 by some workmen 
employed in quarrying the rock. About thirty feet of the outer ex- 
tremitvy have been removed, and the present entrance ts a hole in the 
perpendicular face of the quarry less than five feet square, allowing a 
maaan to enter on his hands and kaees; within, it expands and con- 
tracts itself irregularly from seven to two feet in breadth and height, 
deviating from a straight line by ‘several ziggags to the right and left ; 
aad is in length from 150 to 200 feet long: several smaller passages 
branch of, but are obstructed by sediment and stalactite, ‘There are 
but two or three places in which it is possible to stand upright, and 
ihese are where the cavern is intersected by the fissures, which close 
at the height of a few feet, terminating in the body of the limestone, 
and thickly lined with stalactite. Both the roof and floor, for many 
varus from the entrance, are composed of horizontal strata of lime- 
stone, uninterrapted by the slightest appearance of fissure, fracture, 
or stony rubbish of any kiad. Not a single rolled pebble was to be 
found ; nor had any bone, or fragment of a bone, the slightest mark 
of having been rolled by the action of water.- The rocky bottom of 
the cavern is visible only near the entrance, and its irregularities far- 
ther in have been filled up throughont to a nearly level surtace by 
the introdaction of a bed of mud or sediment, covered with a crust of 
stalactite. The average depth of the mud is about a foot, not a parti 
cle of which is attached either to the sides or roof, or any part of the 
fissures, to suggest the idea of its having entered through them ; its 





tor of the incomparable museum of the late Jolin Hunter, now in- 
corporated with that of the Royal College of Surgeons. 
Ou the removal of the mud, the bottom of the cave was found to 
he other, with 
the teeth and bones, or rather the broken and splintered tragments of 
bones, of all the animals above-enumerated, those of the elephant, 
rhinoceros, and the other large animals being iound co-extensively 
with all the rest, even in the ininost and smallest recesses. Scarcely 
a bone had escaped fracture. On many of them were traced marks 
which, on applying one to the other, appeared exactly to fit the torm 
of the canine-teeth of the hyena that occur in the cave, as if they had 
been gnawed by these animals; those of the hywna themselves being 
equally gnawed with the rest. In ail the jaws, both teeth and bone 
are in an equal state of high preservation, and indicate that their 
| fracture has been the effect of violence, and not of uatural decay. 
The greatest -* mber of teeth are those oj hyena and the ruminantia ; 
of the canine-teeth of the former, more than 300 were collected by 
| one person. From the size of the teeth of the tiger, the animal must 
have equalled or exceeded the largest lion or Bengal tiger. ‘The tusk 
of the bea: resembles those of the extinct ursus spel@us of the caves 
of Germany, a creature, which, according to Cuvier, could not be in- 
ferior in bulk to a large horse ‘The number of elephants’ teeth that 
have been found does not exceed ten, and they are all smaii; of the 
hippopotamus six molar teeth, and a few fragments of the canine and 
incisor teeth only have been met with; of the rhinoceros more, and 
some of them extremely large; a few only belonging to the horse. 
The teeth, however, which occur im the greatest abundance are those 
of the water-rat ; in almost every specimen of the osseous breccia are 
tecth or broken fragments of the benes of this little animal, mixed 
with and adhering to the fragments of all the larger bones, a circum- 
stance which leads ‘the Professor to conclude that they may have 
abounded on the edge of the jake which he conceives to have existed 
in the neighbourhood, and to which state, as we have before observed, 
a dam thrown across the gorge would still restore the vale of Picke- 
ring. There is littl: doubt indeed that most of the valleys which now 
exist, and whose waters escape through ravines or vorges in their 
surrounding hills, were once lakes; a supposition that derives con- 
siderable support from the remains of the hippopotamus so frequently 


found in the diluvian gravel of Eugland, and of various parts of the 
continent of Europe. 














(To be continued.) 
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PALACE COURT, Ocroser 31. 
(BEFORE MR. JUSTICE MORICE.) 
PRIVATE > CONCERTS. 

Maname Pawtiix v. Scupamons, Ese.—This was an action brought 
by Madame Garget Flora Hyacinithe Pallix against Dr. Charles Scud- 
amore, for the recovery of a sum of six guineas, as stated in the de- 
claration for work aud labour done and performed. 
Mr. Thesiger, with whom was Mr. Erve, stated this was an ac- 














substaace argillaceous and slightly inicaceous loam, mixed with much 
calcareous matter, appearing to have been derived partly from the 
dripping of the roof, and iv part from comminuted bones, 

Oa tracing the stalactite downwards from the roof and sides, it WAS | 
observed to tura off at right angles, and to form across the mud a plate | 
of crust, like ice on the surface of water, or cream on a pan of milk ; 
covering it entirely where the stalactite abounded on the sides, and | 
more scantily where the roof contained but little. A great portion of | 
this crust had been destroyed in digging up the mud to extract the | 
bones, before Mr. Buckland visited the cavern ; but it was still found | 
projecting partially from the sides, and forming, in one or two places, | 
2 continuous bridge across the mud from one side to the other. There | 
was no alteration of mud with any repeated beds of stalactite ; and in 
particular spots only, where the water dripped from the roof, have 
stalaemitie accumulations been raised on the surface of the mud, some 
ef which were of considerable size, but generally about as large as, 
aad in the shape of, a cow's pap, a name which the workmen had 
applied to them. 

Mixed with the mud, or, more correctly speaking, immediately be- | 
taw it, were found lying immense quantities of bones, some whole, 
others broken into small angular fragments and chips, and others | 
again cemented by the stalactite, so as to form an osseous breccia. | 
These bones and fragments, with their coating of mud, covered near- ! 
ly the whole floor of the cavern. ‘The state of preservation in which | 
they were found, is thus described. 

‘ The effect of this mud in preserving the bones from decomposition | 
has been very remarkable ; some that had lain a long time before its | 
entroduction were in various stages of decomposition ; but even in these, | 
che farther progress of decay appears to have been arrested by it; and | 
in the greater number, little or no destruction of their form, and scarce- | 
3; anv of their substances, has taken place. T have found on immers- | 
ing fragments of these bones in an acid till the phosphate and carbo- | 
nate of lime were removed, that nearly the whole of their original | 
gelatine has been preserved. Analogous cases of the preservative | 
powers of diluvial mud occur on the coast of Essex, near Walton, and | 
at Lawford, near Rucby, in Warwickshire. Here the bones of the | 
same species of elephant, rhinoceros, and other dilavian animals occur 
in a state of freshness and freedom from decay, nearly equal to those | 
inthy cave at Kirkdale, and this from the same cause, viz. their having | 








tion brought by the plaintiff, a lady possessed of great musical accom- 
plishments, against the defendant, to recover six guineas, being the 
charge for playing on the harp, at a Concert given by Dr. Scudamore 
at his house, in Wimpole-strect, on the 2d of May last. Dr. Scuda- 
more on that evening, having a wish for the services of the plaintiff, 
sent for her; her harp was accordingly sent to the house, and she her- 
self went there about 10 o’clock in the evening; she was then put 
with the other performers, and in the course of the evening played 
two tunes, but during that time no refreshment was given her. . ‘The 
Learned Counsel then went into the general nature of the case, and 
understood the defence they meant to set up was, that plaintiff came 
there as a visiter; but he argued as a prima facie case, if she came 
there as a visiter, it was very strange that she was not introduced to 
Mrs. Scudamore. If, continued the Learned Counsel, that was the 
way she treated her visiters, Heaven forbid he should ever be ac- 
quainted with her. ‘The Learned Counsel then stated the nature of 
his evidence, and called the following witnesses :— 

Madame Palilix was sworn, and, by an interpreter, Claude Olivia, 
(sworn) deposed, she was the mother of plaintiff, and was at Dr. 


| Scudamore’s, but does not recollect the day. On their going there 


they asked for Mr. Bingham Richards, who was to have been there, 
but found he was not. Mrs. Scudamore desired that they would walk 
up, and merely made some apology tor Mr. Richards not. being there, 
at the same time desiring plaintif? would sit near the harp, with the 
intention to perform ; on that side there were some other professors. 
Mrs. Scudamore then asked plaintiff to play, and caused her to play 
twice. She remained there the whole of the evening, during which 
time they offered her no refreshment, and plaintiff took none ; nor in 
the course of the evening was she introduced to any person in the 
concert. On the plaintiff going away, she saw Mrs. Scudamore, who 
wished her a good night, hoped she should have the pleasure of her 
company again, and promised to call on her the next day, as she 
wished to speak to her. Witness requested Mrs. Scudamore to send 
for a coach, and into which plaintiff and witness got; they had just 
proceeded from the door, when the coachman was called back, and 
three other professors got in, ordering the coachman to drive them 
home, and left the plaintiff to be set down last. The harp remained 
at Mrs. Scudamore’s until next day, when it was sent for by plaintiff. 
Plaintiff had performed before at the Opera, at Madame Catalani’s 


been protected from the access of atmospheric air, or the percolation | benefits, and other places. She received six guineas for performing 
of water, by the argillaccous matrix in which they have been imbedded: | at Madame Catalani’s benefit; eight guineas for one evening’s per- 
whilst similar bones that have laia the samedength of time in dilavial | formance at Lady Lonsdale’s; but plaintifl generally trusted to the 
sand, or cravel, and been subject to the constant percolation of water, | generosity of the parties. 


have lost their compactness and strength and great part of their gela- 
tiue, and are often ready to fall to pieces on Ue slightest touch: and 
this where beds of clay and gravel occur alternately in the same quar- 

ry, as at Lawford.—pp. Isv, 181. 

“It may be observed that these bones (a3, indeed, is the case with 
most others fuviad in caverns) are not:mineralized like those embed- 
ded in rocky sirata, but are simply ia the state of grave-bones, or 
those of mummies, or incrusted and penetrated by stalactite ; aud 
that they have wo further connection with the rocks themselves, than 
that arising fromm the accideut of having been lodged in their cavities, 
at periods iong subsequent to the formation and consolidation of the 

trata, in which these Cavilies occur. 

Frow Mr. Buckland’s eaastivation of a vast mu 


| Witness cross-examined by Mr. Manerirs.—Plaintiff came from 


bParis about six mouths ago: on her arrival in this country, she waited 


on Mr. B. Richards, but cannot recollect the conversation that took 
| place; has not the least recollection of plaintiff saying, if she was 
recommended by-him, she would not require any thing for the first 
season. Plaintiff was recommended by him to go to the Countess St. 
Antonio’s concerts, but did not; there was another harpist at de- 
fendant’s conceit, who was a professor. 
Immediately upon this witness leaving the box she fainted ; but 
was soon recovered by the aid of proper restoratives. 


William Reigo, Esq. deposed, he is acquainted with plaintiff, and 











as in England, and in his opinion plaintiff is a first rate performer ; 
eight guineas he thought would not be too much to pay her for the 
evening and it would be taxing her abilities to pay her less. 

Mr. Manages, for the defendant, stated that in the month of March 
last Madame Pallix came from Paris for the purpose of exhibiting her 
talents as a first rate performer: it was necessary for her to be intros 
duced by some one into that company where She would be able to dis- 
play those talents which she appeared to be possessed of. On her 
arriving in this country she waited on Mr, Bingham Richards, with a 
letter of introduction ; and he, on her behalf, waited on those of his 
friends who were in the habit of giving large parties. On ascertaining 
that his friend Dr. Scudamore would have a large party on the 2d of 
\iay, he wrote to him, expecting that the plaintiti would be benefitted 
by being there . she went, aud he believed she was situated as her 
mother had mentioned, and went away with the ciher protessionals ; 
all the time there being no idea that there would be any charge made. 
He would prove that she expressly said she shouid not want any thing 
for the first year, but to get introduced to the best company. The 
learned counsel then stated the nature of the evidence he intended to 
adduce, «nd called the following witnesses :— 

B. Richards, Esq. a merchant in the city, deposed that plaintiff was 
introduced by a letter of introduction on her arrival from France, and 
her request was to be introduced to the best company ; she frequently 
said she would not require any remuneration from his friends. Wit- 
ness asked her what she would require for her performances ? and she 
in answer said, she should certainl, not require any thing yet; her 
object was to be introduced and become known He first wrote a 
letter to the Countess St. Antonio forher, Plaintiff has played at his 
house, but he certainly never paid her for it. Previous to her going to 
the defendant's, the witness called on her, and nothing else passed, but 
that he had obtained the entre tor her, and for which she seemed highly 
delighted. At the time no terms were mentioned, but they were in 
general implied terms, that she should go anywhere for him or his 
friends, and he informed Dr. Scudamore that Madame Pallix would 
come gratuitously. ‘ 


Mr. Manaues said, he considered there was an agency established 
between plaintiff’ and Mr. Richards. 

To questions from the Learned Judge, there was no agency but for 
her good ; but he should certainly now discountenance her, and pro- 
bably not for her advantage ; she did not say she had performed at 
any place gratis. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Tursicer —Plaintifi said she should be 
happy to perform as often as might be agreeable to him or his friends ; 
and witness then stated to plaintifl, he should be happy to get up a 
party in order that he might judge of her talents, and asked what were 
her general terms? Her answer was, that she did not then know; did 
say that Mrs. Scudamore had availed herself of Mr. Bochsa's services 
on the harp, but might have said, -he supposed that Bochsa would not 
pertorm that season, in hopes that her talents turned out what he ex. 
pectc* to find them. : 

Mr. Charles M. Sola, an Italian, and professor of singing and 
music, was at defendant’s concert, and saw plaintifi performing on 
the harp, as likewise another harpist, Madame Gautherot ; only one 
harpist is generally present at such a coucert; he did not receive 
any pay, as he usually mixed with the company, and as one of the 
visiters. 

Mr. THesicrr then rose to-reply. He stated they had now ar- 
rived at the terinination of all the evidence, and that all the evidence 
of Mr. Richards might be very easily dovetailed into the evidence for 
the plaintiff; he considered it would have been better to have paid the 
charge rather than to have dragged the plaintifi into a foreign Court 
of Justice, and before a foreign Jury. If he held the situation of Dr. 
Scudamore, he would have paid the paliry charge ; but they must now 
go into the merits of the case. It would have been better for Mr. 
Richards to have left out the little bias of feeling he had towards Dr. 
Scudamore. Was it possible, he said, that Madame Pallix, who was 
come to make her fortune in this country—was it likely she would 
have agreed to the terms? Perhaps he thought, chameleon-like, she 
would be satisfied to feast upon the looks of Mrs. Scudamore, and it 
was not possible, if the terms had been mentioned to her, she would 
have satisfied it, She goes and performs in a part of the room where 
other performers are, and is sent away as mentioned. Supposing she 
went there as a visiter to charm the beart of Mrs. Scudamore, was 
that proper treatment? How was it, continued the Learned Counsel, 
that Richards said Bochsa would leave this season? We all know the 
abilities ot Bochsa, and was it to be supposed he would give his even- 
iugs gratis te Mrs. Scudamore? What would be the use of the letter 
of her friend in Paris, if she was not to be paid for her performances ? 
“ While the grass grows, the steed starves” And Mad. Pallix mighe 
have starved if she had had nothing for it. She said she would per- 
form for Richards and his friends, but at his own home. Here is a 
poor unbefriended foreigner coming here, asking for six guineas, and 
his learned friend answers “ You were only to Le introduced to Mrs, 
Scudamore, and to receive nothing for it; but he considered it an insig- 
nificant cause, and wished Dr. Scudamore or Mrs. Scudamore could 
have been prevailed upon to pay the demand, and prevent this un- 
necessary trouble to the Court, and, he might say, unnecessary ex- 
posure. 

The Learned Judge summed up at considerable length; and the 
Jury, after retiring for about half an hour, brought in their verdiet for 
the defendant, and considered the claim could not be established. 

The trial lasted several hours.— Courier, Nor. 2. 





Patiix v. ScupDAMORE.—In the report of this trial, given in our 
paper ot Saturday, a fact was omitted which does honor to the Gentile. 
men who so ably and feelingly advocated the Plaintid’s cause. On 
the verdict, so contrary to the expectation of all present, being given 
for the Defendant, the Counsel (Messrs. Thesiger and Arden) returned 
their fees to Madame Pallix, and Mr. Arden, her Attorney, declared 
he would accept nothing for the conduct of the cause.—Courier, No- 
vember 8. 


—=—— 
ARCHIVES COURT. 

Perrin v. Perniv.—This was a suit of divorce by reason of adultery, 
promoted by Mr. W. Perrin against his wife. (‘The particulars of this 
case, and a part of the argument, were given in our Doctors’ Commons 
report, in The Times of July 1.) 

Dr. Dopson stated that he should not detain the Court by following 
at any length his learned friend Dr Lushington, who had addressed 
the Court in this cause, and with whom he was associated ; but he 
would beg to urge upon the Court the very clear evidence which had 
been given by Stanborough, the servant. This young woman was a 
servant with Mrs. Statham during all the peried in which it was 
charged that Mr. Hull slept with Mrs. Perrin in her apartment. Now 
Stanborough deposed that the fact could not have been so without her 
| knowing it; whereas she never saw Mr. Hull at such an hour, or in 

auch a situation, in Mrs. Statham’s house, as to afiord the slightest 
ground for suspecting any improper connexion or intercourse between 
| him and Mrs. Perrin. ‘The same witness had eflectually disproved the 
statements which would be found in Stathanr’s evidence—namely, 
that he was in the habit of letting Mr. Hull into the house at night, 
and letting him out in the morning, after the servants-had gone to 
sleep and before they were awake. Stanborough positively swore to 
her belief that no one could have been so admitted or let out without 
her hearing it. She never did hear any thing of the kind. Much 
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his daughter is at present instructed by her ; is an amateur performer, | stress had been attempted to be put on the circumstance of there hav- 


titude of the teeth! has heard plaintif perform at conceris ef her own in France, as well | ing been found upon the pillow of Mrs. Perrin’s bed, a shirt which the 
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Astonished, and no less angry, at the sight of her. and when she ventured 
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other side had faile@ in showing, as they had endéavoured to show, to} 


be the property of Mr. fiull. On the contrary, it was clearly in evi- 
dence that this verv shirt was one which had belonged to the lady’s 
husband, Mr. Perrin, and had been worn by him the day before their 
separation in 1821, It was proved by her mother, Mrs. Hislop, that 
she always slept with this shirt under her pillow, fancying that it had 
a charm to protect her Dr Jenner, however, on a former day, had 
chosen to remark on this account as the most absurd and most impro- 
bable that could be imagined. But though (Dr. Dodson continued) 
his learned friend might smile at such fancies, the lady might have 
bad great faith in them ; for 

“Some secret truths, from learned pride concealed, 

* To ¢ dames’ alone and children are revealed. 

“ What though no credit doubting Doctors give ?>— 

“ The fair and innocent may still believe!" 

It did not foliow, therefore, because Dr. Jenner might be somewhat 
sceptical on such a subject, that Mrs Perrin should have a single doubt 
in respect of the efficacy of a charm which she so decidedly considered 
to be inherent in her husband s shirt, as to scold Mrs. Hislop very se- 
verely because she had one day unwittingly washed it, and thereby 
dissipated its latent virtue. In conclusion the learned counsel submit- 
ted, with Dr Lushington, that Mrs. Perrin ought to be dismissed from 
all further observance of this suit. 

Dr. Jenner and Dr. J Appams were heard in reply. 

Sir Jonn Nicnoxn said he would take time to consider his sen- 


tence. 
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jiolice. 
THE AMOROUS TAILOR. 

Bow-Srreet —Yesterday Mr. James Evans, a wealthy tailor, living 
fn Northumberlend-strect, Strand, was brought before the sitting Magis- 
trate, Mr. Minsauxc, charged with committing an assault upon Mary 
Stringer, a good-looking women, apparcutly about 30 years of age: Mr. 
Evans appeared to have passed three score. 

Miss Stringer deposed that about eight years ago she was a servant in a 
family in Devoushire- place, and having accidentally met with Mr Evans, 
he introduced himself to her as a Mr. Smith, of Charmg-cross; and after 
an acquaintance of some duration, she was so tar thrown off her guar:! as 
to suffer a closer intimac y than is recognized by the law of the laad, and 
the consequence was, that in a very short time she was in such a situation as 
to render the concealment of her shamé impossible ; and she was compelled 
to leave her situation. In this dilemma, the defendant having all at once 
ceased to visit her, she went to inquire for Mr. Smith, No. — Charing- 
cross, but no such person was to be found there, and all her inquiries after 
him were fruitless. In due course of time she brought an infent into the 
world, which lived seven months: daring which time, and for the expenses 
of her arcouchement, she spent a very considerable sum of money. When 
her child died, she was a loug time before she could procure employment, 
and at last was obbged to aecept of a sitpation in a family going to the 
West Indies, the climate of which had nearly been the death of her. She 
returned some time ago in a very ill state oi health. She bad uever been 
able to learn any tidiugs of the defendant until Monday last, when she met 
him in the street, pear Temple-bar. She followed and watched him into a 
brush-maker's shop in the city, and having waited about the door uatil he 
came out, she entered the shop, and inquired his name and place of abode. 
This information she readily obtained, and conceiving, notwithstanding the 
distance of time, that she had still a claim upon the defendant for the ex- 
sega she had incurred on bis account, she on Tuesday ventured to pay 
im. a visit at his house in Northumberland-street. lie was perfectly 





to make known the «hject she had in paying ber respects to him, he called 
her sundry hard names, and first struck ber twice, and then turned her 
forcibly out of his house. This was the assault she had to complain of. 

Mr. Minsaune remarked that this seemed a cruel return for the obliging 
disposition which Miss Stringer had shown towards Mr. Evans, and said 
the latter should at least have consented to defray the bona fide expenses of 
his amour. He would be glad, however, to hear what Mr. Evans had 
to say. 

Mr. Evans began hy assuring the Magistrate that he should have had no 
objection to detray the expenses of this trifling affair of his, had he not felt 
convinced that he was not fairly entitled to the honor whichthe comp!ainant 
had bestowed upon him He was no more the father of the child than his 
Worship, and, if time-were allowed him, he had no doubt he should be able 
to find the real papa. 

Miss Stringer here stated, with much vehemence, that her seducer was a 
base and cruel man for denying his child, and assured the magistrate that 
the dear little infant, while it lived, was exactly like him—* it had the look 
aud gait, and was the very spawn of him,” the defendant. 

Mr. Minsiivutt.—! suppose you do not mean to deny the intimacy ? 

yr. Evans said, he could not deny that, but he was sure he was not the 
father of the child. 

Magistrate.—Did you ever go by the name of Smith ? 

Mr. Evans said he never went by the name of Smith in the true meaning 
of the term. 

‘The magistrate asked him if he had told the complainant that he was Mr. 
Smith, of Charing-cross ? 

Mr. Evans, afier some hesitation, replied, “I really cannot sey.” He 
went on to state that he had not committed any assault upon the complainant. 
She came to his house, and tok! the whole story of their tormer acquaint- 
ance in a loud tone of voice in the passage, so that some ladies who were 
up stairs could not fail to hear, to the great scandal of his reputation, 
Vinding he could not get rid of her otherwise, he put her gently out of the 
louse. 

Mr. Minsnvtz strongly advised Mr Evans to compromise the matter 
by paying the expenses which she claimed, 

Mr. Evans said he would have no objection to that, if she would unsay 
the assault, for he had committed none. 

Miss Swinger persisted that he struck her twice in the neck, and called a 
brewer's clerk who was passing at the time, and who corroborated her 
siatement. 

Mr. Evans, upon this, consented to retire to another part of the office with 
the complainant, and we saw him for some time casting up some items} 
which he had committed to paper from the mouth of Miss Stringer. At} 
Jength' it was announced that the matter was satisfactorily adjusted, and 
Mr. Evans was discharged. 




















FOREIGN TRADE OF THE COUNTRY. 





(Continued from our last.) 
DOVER HARBOUR, 

Your committee's attention was, in the next instance, directed to 
Dover Harhour, and the charges imposed and collected for its main- 
denance. This drarbour has long enjoyed legislative protection ; the 
Act under which it is now reguiated, is the 47th Geo. Hl. ch. 69.— 
he management is placed under the Lord Warden of the Cinque 
Ports, the Lieutenant Governor of Dover Casile, the Mayor of Dover 
for the time being, and a certain number of assistants, who used to 
hold meetings twice a year, but which, according to the evidence of 
Mr. Shipden, the registrar and agent, have not been regularly held 
for some years. ‘They have the power, under the Act, to raise mo- 
mies fer the purposes of the harbour, upon the credit of the rates, in 
such manner as to a majority of them may seem expedient; of this 
gight they have availed themselves to a considerable extent, as by a| 
paper returned by Mir. Latham, the Treasurer, it appears, that since 
dhe year 1794, sums have been raised upon the credit of the rates to) 
fhe amount of 19,5001. part of which upon annuities at 9, 10, and 11 
per cent. and that an agreement has been made with a Mr. Oxenden, 
for a further loan of 7,0001. making together no less a sum than} 
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that the annual average revenues of the harbour are about 13,0001. collection of the Dover harbour dues. payable a London, shouted he 
per aunnm, so that in five years, a sum of no less than 81,5001 has lrecewved by the frinity Corporation, at them offee on Tower-hill ; 
been expended upon the works, repairs and maintenance of the hav- | and 24 per cent. commission be allowed for the collection. 
bour, The amount of the rates, by law established, upon the sbip-| Among the heads intended for inquiry, were the Tonnage Duty, 
ping, are 3d. per ton upon all ships under 300 tons burihen, bound | and the Consulage. From the first, your committee has been re- 
over sea, which shall pass from, to, o1 by Dover, whether to the east) lieved by the repeal which has taken place in the coureeof the present 
or to the west side of Goodwin Sands, or which shall enter the har- | session; and they have reason to believe, that the seeend has been 
bour, and authorizes a reimbursement of the rates from the owners of long under the consideration of the government, and a bill for the re- 
the cargoes with which the vessels shall be laden. gulation of it likely to be submitted to Parliawent Lat there are 
Coasting vessels, if laden, are subject to a charge of 14d. for every! stil, however, several subjects connected with the burthens epor 
chaldron of coals or culm, ton of grindstones, Purbeck, or Poitland ; trade, and others of considerable importance to the commerce of ive: 
stone, provided they shall be above 20 tons and under 800 tons; and country, under the consideration of your committee ; amongst which 
from every vessel that may enter Dover hartour, laden with merehan- | are the lows relating to quarantine, the rates collected onder them, 
dise, above 300 tons burthen 3. per ton ; but if laden with coals and | the London pert duty, and the regulations and rates of pilotage : te 
and culm, 144. per chaldron, and an equal charge for every ton of | inquiry into which your comm itee bad hoped to have been a! le to 
grindstone, Purbeck, or Portland stone. All vessels im ballast, and complete in the course of the present session. ‘This has been pre- 
such as do not enter the harbour, being of the barthen of 306 tons aud | vented by areference to them, of the application of the West India 


upwards, are exempted from any demand. 

The annua! receipt of rates, upon an average of the last five years, 
is about 11,3001. and the annual receipt of permanent income, arising 
from ground-rents, and leases of houses and tand, to about 1,707. 
making together the annual income 13,0001. per annum. 

Many of the observations your cominittee have felt it their duty to 
make, in regard to the principle upon which the rates payable from 
shipping to Ramsgate harbour. are in some instances collected, apply 
more strongly to that of Dover. The practice, although sanctioned 
by law, of making vessels pay duties for a harbour, of the advanta; es 
of which they do not, and in many cases cannot, avail them-:elves, 
appear to your committee objectionable ; and particularly so in a case 
where, from the natural formation of a bar thrown up betore the har- 
bour during gales of wind, ships are frequently precluded from ob- 
taining shelter in it, in periods of great danger and distress It appears 
in evidence, that the bar in questivn is at times increased to a degree to 
render the entrance ot ships or craft of any burthen into the harbour 
impracticable ; and although upon some occasioas during spring tides, 
vessels of between 400 and 500 tous are said to have entered tor shel. 
ter, they must be considered as extracrdinery cases, and to have oe- 
curred during the prevalence ot a northerly wind, when it is presumed 
that vessels, unless in a state of the most imminent peril from leak- 
age or damage, would prefer seeking shelter in the roads of Dunge- 
ness, oreven Portsmouth harbour. 

Attempts have been made to obviate the obstruction alluded to, 
which have hitherto been unsuccessful. Ut is stated to your commit- 
tee, however, that works are now in progress, which may lessen the 
continuance of the inconvenience, althongh not preveut it. Mr. Ship- 
den states, that whenever the works in question shall be in operation, 


it will require a tide to remove the obstruction, which your commitice | 


understand to be, afier the gale of wind (which has produced the bar,) 
shall have subsided, the harbour, of course, not afiording shelter at 
the moment when most important. How far any ingenuity may be 
successtul in secouding the endeavours which the Harbour Trust are 
making, at a great expense, to obviate the inconveniences belonging 
to this Harbour, your commitice are unable to form a judgment, but 
they submit, whether in apy event the accou:modation it appears likely 
to afford to the navigation of the country, is of an extent and value to 
furnish a reason for continuing (except on those that may actually 
enter the harbour,) so large an inipost on ships under 300 tons, sail- 
ing from port to port, which in the ordinary course of navigation pass 
between Calais and Dover, and which have little chance of reaping 
any advantage from it. Upon these gfounds, your committee would 
have felt no hesitation in suggesting the discontinuance of all rates 
upon ships or vessels which shall not avail themselves of Dover har- 
bour, were it not for the large-debt which has been incurred, the pay- 


| ment of which has been guaranteed upon the faith of the rates, and 


the imporiance which, in a national point ef view, belongs to the har- 
bour, as affording a point of most convenient communication with the 
coast of France, which your committee are of opinion should, under 
any circumstances, be maintained. It appears to them, however, that 
by subjecting the expenditure to a vigilant supervision, and establish- 


ing a system of rigid economy, reducing the large balances of cash 


which are allowed to remain in the hands of the Treasurer, executing 
the necessary repairs and works by contract, within limited periods, 
and under the superintendence of an active and intelligent engineer, 
a very considerable reduction of the rates on all vessels under 300 
tons, passing Dover harbour, Inden, and now chargeable with 3d. per 
ton, may be effected. 

Your committee have found it necessary to express their opinion 
strongly, as to the necessity of a vigilant attention in the administra- 
tion of the funds, as it is to be collected from the evidence of the re- 
gistrar, that the periodical meetings of the board have for some years 
past, been unattended to, and that no regular audit of the accounts 
beyond the mere examination of the vouchers, with the amounts of 
payment has taken place. 

Your committee find, by reference to the annual accounts, that the 
permanent revenues of the harbour are about 1,700/. per annum, 
being about 2(4)/. more than the interest payable upon the monies 
borrowed, and vet to be received, 7,000/. being put to the credit of 
the trust, exclusive of the balance of cash. ‘Lhe annual average re- 
ceipt of rates, as now established, yield about 11,3001. ; but from the 
imperfect mode in which the accounts are kept, no correct return can 
be obtained, of the tonnage of the vessels, which have, during the last 
few years, sought shelter in Dover harbour ; nor has the harbour mas- 
ter or registrar, who have been examived to those points, been able to 
give to the committee any information on the subject. From a re- 
turn, however, made by the collector of the customs at the port, it ap- 
pears, that the amount of the contribution, annually made from ves 
sels that enter and sail from the harbour, is about 1,150. bearing a 
small proportion of the sums levied. The rates upon such vessels as 
may enter the harbour, your cominittee do not propose should be al- 
tered ; but they are decidedly of opinion, that the rates upon vessels 
merely passing, should be forthwith reduced to one penny per ton, 
that is, on all vessels laden, bound over sea, being under 300 tons; 
and on all coasters laden with coal or culm, one half-penny per chal- 
dron,and the like sum on every ton of Purbeck, Portland, or Grindstone, 
the latter being above 20 tons, and under 300 tons ; this diminution in 


the rates, being two-thirds of the present charge, will reduce the | 
£3,713 | 


amount of collection from vessels passing, to : 
Add thereto, annual collection from vessels entering the 





harbour aay : ° : : ° . ° 1,150) 
Estimated total annual average receipt from rates - 4,863 
Add thereto permanent revenues - - : - ; 1,700 

Total annual revenue - - £6,553 


which will fornish very ample means for providing the interest upon 


the monies already borrowed, and the further sum which it may be} 


necessary to raise, to complete further works (of the expediency of 
which, your committee entertain the greatest doubt.) and keep the 
harbour in a state of repair; and also to form an accumulating fand, 


for paying off those sums of money, which have been, or may be, bor- | 


rowed, as loans only, allowing at the same time a suflicient suia for 
the establishment and contingencies. 

The Board of Assistants having, under the Act, the power of re- 
ducing the harbour rates, it therefore will depend upon them, in the 


26,500/. at an annual interest of 1,604/. of which sum so raised. 23,5u0/. | first instance, that the recommendations of your commitice, in respect 


Dock Coupany, for a renewal of their charter, together with the na. 
Incrous petitions which have been presented agaist it from various 
‘quarters ‘Lhe approaching e>piration of the charter, to the exped 
ency of continuing whieh their avention was thus called, has compelled 
them to suspend their examination inte the subjects reierred to, and 
to proceed without delay, upon ois part of their inquiry. Althoveh 
considerable progress has been made im it, they cannot venture to én- 
tertain the hope ot bringing «i to a conclusion im time te eneble them 
to resuine the consideration of those subjects betore the probabte rising 
of Parliament; it must therefore renram postpored, to be renewed in 
a future session of Parliament, if it shall be the pleasure of the House 
to revive the committee. ; 





ROXIANA.—No. IX. 





[FROM BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, FOR OCTOBER. ] 


Mr. Betcuer's, Castle Tavern, Hoiborn. 
COMMITTEF OF THE P. C. 
Pierce Eoan, Esq. Mr. G. K. Presivent or THE Darrizes, Epiros 
oF THE Fancy GAzetTtTr. 
Enier Vin Canvipatus, in a While upper Tog and Castor. 
FANCY GAZETTE 
Young one, tip us the Graphy of Coreoran—damn dates; give ns 
| blows. 





VIR CANDIPATUS. 

Born at Athy, county Caurlow—Paddy whacked it on their potatoe- 
traps—fist rersus sbillalambiushed off to Krummagem, battered a 
‘butcher there, and raised his chops—padded it to Portsmouth > went 

to sea, patronized by Captain Fercival—smashed a presegang ; crt 
ithe navy ; took the Black Horse, in Dyot-street, St. Giles—prostiated 
| the population ; banged Big Pitt, the Newgate turnkey ; disposed of 
Turner, who had beatea the Mailer—ditto Dalton, Davies, aud Daris 
—flabbe:gasted Sam Peters: and gave in ~ to Sellars at Staines.— 
Sunk forthwith, as dir. Egan well cemarks, into beggary and contempt 
and was buried by subscription. 

MR. GEORGE KENT. 

Was Tom Oliver ever champion ot England ? 

VIR CANDIDATUS. 

He be damn'd! Never, except in George Keat’s Dispatch, iv whose 
columns he beat Carter off hand—but the match was decided other 
wise at Gretna Green 

FANCY GAZETTE. 

Mr. George Kent, have you any other question to put to the younker 

What, sir, is your Lend-fide opinion of the said Tom ? 
VIR CANDIDATUS. 

Tom is a puzzle. He is * problem I cannot solve. His first battle 
with Kimber vas both bloody and wudily ; but it proved nothing more 
than if he had basted an old woman. Kiniber was the lighter man, 
and no fighter; and vet he stood Tom a tussle of one hundred wi- 
nutes. Tom next tackled Hopping Ned, and did him within the quar- 
fer. But who was Hopping Ned? Nobody. Oliver then teok in 
hand Jack Laucaster; bet Jack, though a pretty fighter, can neithe: 
give nor take, and it was no match These three batiles did Tem no 
sort of credit, in my eyes at least [could have licked all the three 
men myscli, any three mornings before breakfast. But to proceed— 
Noli next entered the prize ring with Ford—a man a stone lighter 
than himself, and lame; yet the battle lasted two hours and ten minutes 
—many turns—and when Ford gave in, Tom’s face was like a Swedish 
turnip. 

FANCY GAZETTE. 

Dispatch Tom's Graphy in oue sentence, 

VIR CANDIDATUS. 

Fought Carter at Gretna—a lezy, lumbering, puliey-hawley, Lue 
ging, lueging fight, that would have disgraced a Scotch plough. man— 
Did better with Sir Dan, but had no chance of winning—hbit Near 
hard, but was felled bhe an ox—beat easy by Spring—scut to dors 
in a bloodless fight by Painter—smaslhed to pieces by Gas in less than 
no tine—and oh! Pollux, Paris, Dares, Entellus, Fig and Tom Bet- 
cher '!—weltcd by Bill Abbott! 

FANCY GAZETTE. 

He is no puzzle at all. He has beat some inferior men—one or two 
good ones ; but with first-rate men of his own weight, the odds ar: 
and ought always to have been, three to one against him. He is slow 
as a top, and has a habit of fainting, not at all pretty in an ugly cas 
tomer. Tom is told out. 

MR. PYERCE EGAN. 
You named Shelion—is he a prime favourite of yours, Sir ? 
VIR CANDIDATUS. 

Rather so; but some of you Londoners over-rate him. He has 
hitherto beat nobody but Beb Burn, the giant. Now Bob is a bad one 
—witness the Battle with Spring, when Spring was as weak as wate: 
shelton was beat quite easy—ofl-hand—by Lilywhite, (Richmond. | 
when that trump was in his fiity-second year.. Liarmer, a man of b 
ferior strength, licked him soundly ; but that was a touch-and-go a: 
fair, no doubt. Oliver, too, aiter being battered by every body elge, 
| quilted him easy—aud Cooper, when half dead with heat and bad con 
dition, (Cooper can never be in prime fig.) slaughtered him with a 
| single back-handed blow on the mouth, and won when it was tweni, 
| to one against him. I therefore think Shelton a game, stout, good 





| fighter ; but not the best two-handed fighter on the list, as many would 
| give it out. L take Josh Hudson against him at even. : 
MR. GEORGE KENT. 
What do you think of Josh ? 
VIR CANDIDATUS. 

} He is the man for my money. Confound that fat paunch of his ‘“— 

he ought to be sweated down a stone at least—ut he is a lad of all 
| work—and doesnot linger over a job. Seven minutes to Williams the 
Swel!—three and a haif to the Chatham Caulker—and six to Barlow, 
‘the Yorkshire Fienoman! This is the way to win. He'll lick Gas 
| some day yet—imind my words. 
| FANCY GAZETTE. 
| There is nothing like a mathematical education. I presume, Sir. 
} you are a Cantab ? . 


| 


has been borrowed within the Jast five years; it appears further, by! to the relief of the shipping, should be carried into effect, as also that 


. be VIR CANDIDATTS. 
the acceants rendered and consirmed by the evidence of the registrar, | for the general accomincocation of the trade, they consent, that the 


No, Six—Trinity College, Dablin. 
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FANCY GAZETTE. 

Did you know Sir Dan? 

VIR CANDIDATUS. 

T did—I saw him drink his forty-eighth tumbler on the night of his 

demise. 
MR. GEORGE KENT. 

He made a terrible hash of his fight with Oliver. 
nearly lost it. 
first six rounds. 


He had very 
it was bellows to mend with him all through, after the 


VIR CANDIDATUS. 

There was not a man in England, for all that, able to beat Dan. I 
saw hiin fight Cooper on the Curragh, and he could have fought a 
thousand Coopers in a thousand successive hours. He was the man 
for Neate. There are no Buffers like the Irish, after all. 


FANCY GAZETTE. 

Buffers! Sir. What barbarous jargon is that to use in this place ? 
But perhaps you are right—the Irish may be the best Butlers, although 
bad boxers, and worse pugilists. 

VIR CANDIDATUS. 

Buffer, boxer, and pugilist—tria Juncta in uno—Ireland beats 

England hollow. 
MR. PIERCR EGAN. 
Are you, Sir, may I ask, from the Sister Isle ? 


VIR CANDIDATUS. 

T am—I did not know that I had carried my brogue in my breeches 
pocket. I repeat it—Ireland, as Mr. Egan remarks of another indi- 
vidual, has long been at the apex of pugilistic glory. Corcoran, the 
the two Ryans, O'Donnel, if you will Randal, and Sir Daniel O'Don- 
nelly, Esquire—such were the letters inscribed on the brass plate of 
his coffin lid—these were the tight Irish boys. 


. FANCY GAZETTE. 
What is your opinion of Jem Belcher ? 


VIR CANDIDATUS. 

Your own—that he was the best pugilist of this, perhaps of any age. 
He won all his battles beautifully, and except in his trial battle with 
Tom Jones, he always fought against weight. He never was beat. 


MR. GEORGE KENT. 
Never was beat, what do you mean ? 


VIR CANDIDATUS. 

I mean that he never was beat, while he had legs, hands, and 
eyes. And pray who can fight without them? It was, in my opinion, 
a disgraceful thing to match him in that condition against any man, 
unless his antagonist had, at least, consented to give an eye for an eye. 


: FANCY GAZETTE. 

Sir, these sentiments do you infinite credit. The people of England 

did not behave well'to Jem. You have seen him fight. 
VIR CANDIDATUS. 

Often. I saw his first fight with Crib. There was no equality be- 
tween the men. Even with his blind eye, weak shanks, and disjointed 
hands, Belcher smashed him all to nothing. What although he lost ? 
He beat himself against Crib’s great boney mug and iron ribs, and 
lost in victory. Had Belcher’s constitution not been gone, Crib was 
a dead man. Poor Jem, his blue-swollen hands were piteous to see! 

MR. GRORGE KENT. 

Could he ever have conquered the Chicken ? 


VIR CANDIDATUS. 
Cannot say; possibly not. But he served our Burke in much quicker 
time and finer style than Pearce did. 
.EANCY GAZETTE. 
What do think of Crib—the Champion, as he is called ? 


VIR CANDIDATUS. . 

Better of him than you do, Sir, on the whole. But he was a slow 
heavy fighter, not such a hero as Jem—always on the defensive, 
milling on the retreat, and so forth. All that is very well in-its way ; 
but there is nothing grand, sublime, magnificent in it. The champion 
of England ought to fight after another fashion. Reflect on Crib’s 
victories, and after all they were no great shakes. George Maddox 
was a good boxer, but not a first-rate pugilist—old and stale, and 
lighter than Crib, yet he stood before him a ‘couple of hours. Ikey 
Pig was a great big awkward coward. Jem Belcher’s constitution, as 
{ have said, was utterly ruined. Richmond capered, and scarcely 
fought. Gregson had been knocked to pieces, and his wind was 
broken bellows ; and Molineaux, I maintain, beat Crib—curse me if 
he did not. So did little Nichols; and fifty men on the list could liave 
licked Horton. So much for the champion. 

FANCY GAZETTE. 

Why did he not fight Neat ? 

VIR CANDIDATUS. 

Because he knew Neat would have done him. What right had he 
or his admirers to talk of age? .Why, there is not three years dif- 
ference between the men. And, pray, who talked of age, when Crib 
‘ought old Maddox, and old Richmond, and battered Gregson and 
blind Belcher? He is not now so old as Sir Dan, when he fought 
Oliver. Carter, although a good and a vad one, would have beat Crib. 

PANCY GAZETTF. 
. Hold fast, my buck—-not Carter. In every thing else I agree with 
you. Suppose Crib had lost an eye—had holes in his legs—could not 
trust his knuckles—and was in a consumption, (like poor Jem,) what 
‘vould he have done then against Jem Belcher, supposing him in his 
prime ? 
VIR CANDIDATUS, 
Givea ia in one minute and thirty seconds. 
FANCY GAZETTE. 
What pugilists stand in the first rank of Big Ones ? 


VIR CANDIDATUS. 


Broughton, Slack, Corcoran, Ryan, Johnson, Big Ben, Jackson, Bel 
cher, Gulley, aud Pearse. © 


FANCY GAZETTE. 
No more! 


VIR CANDIDATUS. 
Not Spring—and Neate is yet untried. 
FANCY GAZETTE. 
Are the big Ones or the Little Ones best at present ? 
VIR CANDIDATUS. 
The Little Ones, beyond all comparison. But there is no fun in 
Lilliputian warfare. | would not give a curse to see these clever whip- 


per-snappers fighting. Blows like sledge-hammers are alone worth 
the attention of the amateur. Curtis, the Sprig, Ned Stockham, War- 


TVerhaps more. 


ren, Lenney, Teasdale, and id genus omne, are all pretty sharp lads ; | 


but who would go forty miles to see a sparrow-fight ? 
MR. GEOKGR KENT. 
Do you call Neat a bad big one? 
VIR CANDIDATUS. 

Yes, the best of the bad ones. Please attend, Sir, to the following 
Sgries. Liitle Gadzee, or Cat’s-meat, might be matched against Neat: 
for little Gadzee once fought successfully, though not victoriously, 
against Jack Cooper, the Bush cove. Jack Cooper, the Bush-cove, 
licked West-country Dick—West-country Dick licked Abbot—Abbot 
licked Oliver, and Oliver had nearly licked Neat. ‘Therefore Gadzee, 
or Cat’s meat, might lick Neat likewise. There is no link wanting in 
the chain, Sir. Well, then, what a miserable set of big oues there 
gust be, when the best of them might be beat by one of the most ia- 


CHe AVbiow. 
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different of the little ones? Fourteen stone by eight. 
O mores! O trumpery, O Moses ! 


MR. PIERCE EGAN. ‘ 


Why, Sir, by that mode of reasoning you might prove a calf to be 
a cow. 


SS 


O tempora ! 


VIR CANDIDATUS. 

No, Sir, I could not.. But in my opinion, Mr. Egan, and I believe 
it is yours, there never was so fine an opportunity as at present for a 
first rate big one to enter the ring. - 


MR. PIERCE EGAN. 


from getting in among the national practices of the people of this 
country ? , 
VIR CANDIDATUS. : 

No, Mr. Egan; I don’t think it has. Britons never were assassins, 
Roast beef and plum-pudding have formed our national character. 
The English like boxing ; and therefore they box. As to the cruelty 
of it, a staunch out-and-outer is never so happy as when he is lifted 
up from a clean knock-down blow. [tis a great luxury ; and pleasure, 
in the way we like it, is an unexceptional sentiment. 


FANCY GAZETTE. : 

Sir, you acquit yourself extremely well. What is your opinion of 
sparring ? 

VIR CANDIDATUS. : 

On the whole, it is a good thing. Some sparrers get into a light, 
shewy, flashy, florid style, which in the ring is not worth one single 
curse—and many a first-rate fighter there has been, who did not shine 
in gloves. But as an exercise, it is very well, in every point of view. 
I would rather spar iike Tom Belcher, than be the Lord Chancellor of 
England. 


FANCY GAZETTE. 

At the head or body ? 

; VIR CANDIDATUS. 

The head, mouth, eyes, temple, and jugular. Repeated bodiers 
produce effect, but the HEAD is the mark. The side of the body is a 
collateral consideration. Most decisive blows have been about the 
upper story. 

MR. GEORGE KENT. 

Young gentleman, were you ever in training ? 

VIR CANDIDATUS. 

T am always in training, Sir. So is every healthy man who does 
not lead a sedentary life. Take a young stout fellow—clean out his 
bowels—run him, and walk him ten miles a day—set him to work, no 
matter what—and give him his meals regularly ; and in a couple of 
months he will fight—if he can fight—the devil himself or Josh Hud- 
son. Fighting men all live as hard as parsons, and, therefore, must 
train, merely to get into ordinary health and stamina. 

MR, GEORGE KENT. 

You told us that you thought Ireland beat England—Were you 
serious ? 

VIK CANDIDATUS. 

No—I was lying. It stands thus: England, Ireland, Scotland. John 
Bull has strength, temper, activity, quickness, science, and unfathom- 
able bottom. He is the pugilist of the world. Pat has spirit, strength, 
and activity, but neither temper nor discretion, and he wants bottom— 
the truth must be told. Sawney has strength and temper, but he is 
slow, awkward, stupid, and unteachable ; and, towards the close of a 
long battle, is apt deliberately to walk out of the ring. In good truth, 
the “nation of gentlemen” are but sorry pugilists. Education, I sus- 
pect, is too generally diffused over Scotland. 

FAKCY GAZETTE. 

Sir, you speak well ; I believe we need ask you no more questions. 
You are now a member of the P.C. Take your seat. (Vir Candida- 
tus takes his seat beside the President of the Daffies.) 

VIR CABDIDATUS. 
Mr. President, I am obliged to you for your silence during exami- 
nation. I was a good deal flustered. 
PANCY GAZETTE. 

Don’t waken him—he had gone to roost before you came in. He 
got cleaned out yesterday with that plant that was set on Josh Hud- | 
son.—Pray, Mr. M'Donnel 
NEW MEMBER OF P. C. 





OpoGHERTY. 

[Mr. Egan doffs his castor after the manher of John Kembles Hamlet 
when he saw his father’s ghost. Mr. George Kent cocks his eye— 

the President of the Dafhes recovers from his stupor—and Fancy 


My name is not M’Donnel—I 4m Ensics asp Apsutant Moncan| 





_nufacture, is a beautiful puce colour, with vest and small clothes of su- 
| perfine orange, richly figured with golden braid. The coat splendidly 
decorated with gold figures, the body ornamented with the oak leaf, 
| acorn, shamrock, thistle, and rose, in a wreath of gold ; the sleeves to 

corréspond: the whole is of the most costly description, forming the 
most beautiful specimen that can be imagined, and reflecting the high- 
est credit upon the taste and judgment of the maker.” 


Accounts from Halle, of Oct. 5, give the following details of the 


| death of the poetess Louisa Brachman, who, it is said, has lately on 
Do not you think, Sir, ‘that pugilism has prevented assassination | several occasions betrayed marks of a broken and diseased mind, pro- 


duced by an unfortunate attachment to a young officer who was re- 
cently on a visit to Professor Schilling, now removed to Breslau, to 
whose wife she was related. On September 16, late in the evening, 
she disappeared from the Professor’s house, having no other clothes 
on but her night dress: and, though the greatest exertions were made 
to trace her, they were for several days allin vain. At length, on the 
24th, her corpse was found on the Saale, not far from the Sleinmuhle,. 
A heavy stone was tied to the left arm. An inquisition was held on 
the body, which on the following day was handsomely buried. Let 
the world judge her alienation with charity. 








From the Sporting Anecdotes of Pierce Egan. 


DEATH OF TOM MOODY, 
The noted Whipper-in, well known to the Sportsmen of Shropshire: 


You all know Tom Moody* the whipper-in well, 
The bell just done tolling was honest Tom’s knell ; 
A more able sportsman ne’er followed a hound, 
Thro’ a country well known to him fifty miles round ; 
No hound ever open’d with Tom in the wood, 
But he’d challenge the tone, and could tell if twas good ; 
And all, with attention, would eagerly mark, 
When he cheer’d up the pack—“ Hark ! 

*¢ To Rockwood, hark! hark! 

“ High !—Wind him! and cross him! 

‘ Now Rattler, boy !—hark !” 


Six crafty earth stoppers, in hunter’s green drest, 
Supported poor Tom to an “ earth” made for rest ; 
His horse, which he styl'd his “ Old Soul,” next appear’d, 
On whose forehead the brush of his last fox was rear’d; 
Whip, cap, boots, and spurs, in a trophy were bound, 
Ah! no more at his voice yonder vales will they trace! 
Nor the wrekint resound his first burst in the chace! 
“With high over !—Now we press him! 
“ Tally-ho !~-tally-ho !” 


Thus Tom spoke his friends, e’er he gave up his breath— 
‘«‘ Since I see you’re resolved to be in at the death, 
‘“‘ One favour bestow—’tis the last I shall crave— 
“Give a rattling view-halloo, thrice over my grave : 
“ And unless at that warning J lift up my head, 
“ My boys! you may fairly conclude I am dead !” 
Honest Tom was obey’d, and the shout rent the sky, 
For ev'ry voice join’d in the Tally-ho! cry. 
“ Tally-ho !—Hark forwards ! 
“ Tally-ho!—Tally-ho !” 
* The veteran ?portsman, who is the subject of this ballad, died some years since, 
in the service of Mr. Forrester, of Shropshire. He had been the whipper-in to that 
gentleman’s pack upwards of thirty years: and from the whimsical circumstances 


attending his burial, it is considered as worthy of a place in this collectiou. 
t The famous mountain in Shropshire. 





An Extraordinary Shot.—A Clergyman, in the eastern part of Sas- 
sex, a few years since, at a single discharge of his gun, killed a par- 
tridge, shot a man, a hog, and a hogsty, broke fourteen panes of glass, 
and knocked down six gingerbread kings and queens that were stand- 
ing on the mantle-piece opposite the window. The above may be <de- 
pended upon as a fact, not exaggerated, but given literally as it bap- 
pened. 





Aerial Combat.—True courage, it should seem, is insensible to dan- 
ger, as may be seen from the following circumstance. In July, 1818, 
a mason and a labourer, both men of prowess, quarrelled on the scaf- 
folding of the spire erected on the tower of the New Charch at Newry, 
in Ireland. A pugilistic encounter took place, and the two fearless 





Gazette, advancing in attitude to the Standard-bearer, lets fly right 
and left at his potatoe-trap and kidneys ; but the Adjutant is leary 
on that suit—puts both blows aside, andcloses. Mr. Belcher, hear- 
ing the tussle, enters, and parts the friendly combatahts—exit and 
re-enters with a magnuin of claret, &c.—Finis! 








Mr. Thomas Jefferys, of Melksham, Wiltshire, gave a dinner on 
Tuesday, the 29th instant, to 23 of his neighbours, all residents in the 
aforesaid parish, (containing a population of 4,600,) whose ages to- 
gether amounted to 2,000 years. Query—Are there many parishes, 
with the like population, in the kingdom, that would afford the pleas- 


company so nearly verging ‘to that bourne from whence no tre- 
veller returns ?”” The hard winter, which began on Christmas eve, 
1739, was very familiar to many of the company, and some well re- 
member the ice to have been more than one yard in thickness in many 
of the ponds in that vicinity, 


Soot ct mee 

Musicat Coacumen.—The blowing of the horn by the Coachmen 
and guards of our mail-coaches, which has usually been considered a 
sort of nuisance, is now, by the persevering labours of these ingenious 
gentlemen, converted into an instrument of public gratification. Most 
of the guards of the stage coaches now make their entrance and exit 
to the melody of some old national ballad, which, though it may not, 
perhaps, be played at present in such exact time and tune as would | 
satisfy the leader of the Opera band, is yet pleasant in comperison to | 
the unmeaning and discordant strains which formerly issued from the | 
same quarter. ‘ 
Notice has been given at the Post-Office of Liverpool, that from and 
after Monday, the 2lst Nov. the York mail was to be despatched at 
four P. M. instead of half past four; and the Carlisle mail at seven 
P. M. instead of half past seven. 


eee 





The following unique announcement of a birth we extract from the 
Belfast Chronicle, in which we presume it is inserted by authority :— 
The Lady of William Ceirnes, Esq, Castle Bellingham, of a son— 


Hitherto for daughters she had a curious whim. 


ing privilege to an individual of bringing together such a venerable | 


combatants fought near the summit of the unfinished building, where 
it was not guile a yard in diameter. The scaffolding and railing wHich 
| encircle it, include a space of about eighty inches in diameter, and 
| here the champions buffeted each other lustily at the height of one hun- 
| dred and seventy-#ix feet above the surface of the ground. Some 

knock-down blows were given and received ; but fortunately neither of 

the warriors were thrown out of the ring, or, as the technical phrase 

is, over the ropes. It is indeed to be feared, that if they had been pre- 
| cipitated to mother earth, she would not have received them so kindly 
as she did her favorite son Anteus. ‘The only men in modern times 
who have equalled these genuine successors of Hercules, Eryx, and 
| Entellus, were Massena aud Suwerrow, who fought in the Swiss 
| mountains, three-fourths of a mile above the clouds, and saw the light- 
ning break, and heard the thunder roll, full many a fathoin below the 
scene of action. 





The Ruling Passion.—The late celebrated trainer, Frost, belonged 
to Sir Charles Bunbury, among many others trained that favorite 
mare, called Elinor. During his last moments Sir Charles sent a 
clergyman to attend hith ; amidst his ejaculations Frost called out for 
Tom, (meaning one of the stable boys :) of course a pause ensued, as 
|the clergyman supposed he was going to unburden his mind: when 
Tom came to his bedside, Frost shook him by the haud, and exclaimed, 
«« Was not Elinor a rum one?” 


[The above work has just been published in Philadelphia, and is for 
sale in this city. See advertisement. ] 


SCOTGLAND. 


Military Memoirs of the Great Civil Wars. Being the Military Memoirs 
of John Gwynne; and an Account of the Earl of Glencairn’s Expe- 
ition, Sc. in the Highlands of Scotiand, in 1653 and 1654. By a 
Person who was an Eye and Ear Witness to every Transaction. 4to, 
pp. 263. London and Edinburgh. Hurst, Robinson, & Co, ; Arch, 
Constable, & Co. 




















He so impatient grew, could not bear the jest or fun, 
Which she better bore ten times before, thus disappointed him, 
But now has ended all his grief—at last brought forth a son. 

Srate Liverirs of tun Lorp Mayor Exrcr.—The following cir- 
cular has been published on this important subject :— 

“It would appear that Mr. Alderman Heygate has determined not 
to be behind any of his predecessors in the splendour of his equipage 
during his approaching Mayoralty. ‘The liveries are of the most 
splendid description ever witnessed on any former occasion. The fol- 
lowing may be considered as conveying but a very inadequate idea of 





(Concluded from our last.) 


From Newcastle our author travels to the Highlands, and thence, 
after experiencing many privations and difficulties, he makes his way 
to Holland, with which the first part of the Memoirs closes. 

The second part commences with his engagement to accompany the 
Marquess of Montrose in his expedition into Scotland, where he fights 
resohitely against the troops of General David Lesley, whom he calls 
“ no souldiers, but countrey bumkins, there called Whigs,” on which 
his editor has the following note ; 

“ Not from sour milk, as is somewhere alleged, but from the cry of 
the west country horse-dealers to their trains of horses—to Whig, is to 





thejr maguificence. The cloth, which is of the very best English ma- 





make baste. Hence ‘ Whig-away,’ and ‘ Whig-amore,’ was the asaal 
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ery of those ‘country-jockies, who bequeathed their mame to 2 nume- 


who expelled the Commission of Estates from Edinburgh, in 1648, 
was called the Whig-amore’s Raid.” 

On the failure of Montrose’s expedition, the Captain was lucky 
enough to escape again to Holland, and only got safe there to join m 
the similar expedition of Middleton. His first letter, describing this 
event, is well worthy of quotation : 

“In Holland [ have always made my eondition with the officers, not 
to stay (nor did not) when there was any thing stirring of action for 
my King; and at my return from Moatros his ingagement, and un- 
happy defeat, the next occasion which offred itself was General Mid- 
leton’s ingagement likewise into Scotland, with whom I went, notwith- 
standing my great weakenes after a severe fitt of sicknes, and the ex- 
treamity { had run through in that countrey before: yet all signified 
no more with me (in comparison) then it is with a woman ia labour ; 
for I as soon forgot it, from the great devotion I ever had to persist in 
my loyal duty: and when we came to the Fly, and staid there three 
or four days; seven or eight of us being in quarters at a Scotts house, 
where the man, wife, and daughter, were possest (against all gainesay- 
ings) that the King was in disguise amongst us ; and for the conceit 
sake that such a thing «might be, and to humour their fancy in it, we 
put Mr. Ball, a proper handsome person, who they tooke for the King, 
to sitt in a great chayr in the parlor, over against the door, which we 
had lockt, and tooke out the key designingly, that they might relieve 
one another in peeping into the key-hole, as they did, and saw how 
we attended him with all the cerimonies imaginable ; and when he 
thought fitt, gave us a sign with hand to be covered ; then we put on 
our hatts, to null all distingtion, and became familiar comrads as be- 
fore: A while after the door was open, the mother and daughter, with 
the goodman, laging in the rere, came, supplicating few of us stand- 
ing at the street-door, that he and they might have the honour to kiss 
the King’s hand, since he despis’d not the meanes of his entertaine- 
ment in se poor asubject’s house as he was pleased to come into. 
We told them it was strange how they came to know it; but since 
it was so, if they would be conjur'd to silence, and not speak on’t, 
they should ; whereupon they replied, that they would rather dye than 
divulge it: and presently they went to uncase, and put on their best 
cloaths, which (in a manner) was as soon don as at three motions, for 
hast to kiss the King’s hand. The goodman led into the roome, in a 
trembling awe, the mother and daughter -fil’d after, melting in tears, 
and on both knees kist his hand, and wheel’d away with abundance of 
satisfaction. A short while after, as we were goeing to dinner, there 
were several sorts of wine privately convey'’d into [the] roume for us; 
and when we had eat plentifull, and drunke in abundance, Mr. Ball 
grew heavy and drowsy that he went to lye down: the goodwife ob- 
serving him, presently commanded her daughter to go waite upon him 
and know if he wanted for any thing ; and upon her stay something 
extraordinary, the mother tells us, ‘ Truly, geatlemen, if my daughter 
proves with bern, the child shall not want for the cost.’ But at parture 
they were highly troubled that he would not accept of those rings, and 
jewells, which they purchast at so dear a rate, to present him, as a toa- 
ken that he would be pleas'd to remember them when he came to his 
kingdom.” 

The author next relates his services in Holland, and among the rest 
at the battle of Dunkirk, respecting which a note of the editor states : 

“ There is an excellent and candid account of the battle of Dunkirk 
in the Memoirs of King James II., of whom the first General in the 
world has been heard to say, that he writes of military matters more 
forcibly and intelligibly than any author whom he has perused.” 

We shall only add the author's conclusion, as being exceedingly 
characteristic : 

* T could ad.! very much to this small Manuscript, of what else has 
been my observation, besids my own undertakings and pertormances, 
if { thought requisite ; but [ wil rather reduce the total of what more 
I have to say briefly thus: I never objected against any difficulties, 
whatsoever | should meet in going to any place or countrey to serve 
my Prince ; but was allways one of the very first upon all engage- 
ments; and have been at as many fights, small and great partys, des- 
perat salleys, and privat engagements, as any one man‘s‘{fme could per- 


mitt ; por can any just person declare, to his knowledge, that ever he 


knew me to act any thing unworthy an honest man, a gentleman, afd 
a souldier. And I hope, that this real account of my fidelity and ser-| 
vice, with the severity and hard measure dealt me, (oknown “beforg > 
unto your Majesty,) will render me the more acceptable unto your Mé- 
jesty’s most gracious and wonted promis of reward; and as it may 
encourage others to profer their duty and service to their King equal, 
{above their lives,) as, for example, those eighteen or twenty brave 
tellows did, at Dunkirk battell, or as that small party from the Devi- 
zes have exprest it, when they courrageously sung and fought till they 
routed Waller's rere-guard at Marlborough towns, and with a jovial 
old tune.” 

The narrative of Glencairn's expedition is chiefly remarkable for the 
notes and the pictures it draws of the manners of that tiie, in the quar- 
rel between the noble Earl and Sir George Munro. Middleton having 
assumed the command, it is said— 

“ After this, the General Middleton did entertain them all in his 
quarters. Then Lord Glencairn invited him, and his General-Officers 
and Colonels, to dine with him at Kettle, a house four miles south of 
Dornoch, the head-quarters. His Lordship gave them as good cheer 
as the country could afford, and made them all very hearty.—After 
dinner, he called for a glass of wine, and expressed himself to this pur- 
pose to the General: ‘ You see, my Lord, what a gallant army I, and 
these noble gentlemen with me, have raised out of nothing. They have 
hazarded lives and fortunes to serve his Majesty. Your Excellency 
ought therefore to give them all the encouragement you can.’ Imme- 
diately Sir George Munro started from his seat, and interrupting Lord 
Glencairn, said, ‘By God, the men you speak of are no other than a 
pack of thieves and robbers.—In a short time [ will show you other 
sort of men.’ Glengary started up, thinking himself most concerned ; 
but Lord Glencairn stopt him, and said, ‘ Forbear, Glengary, ’tis I that 
am levelled at:’ and directing himself to Munro, told him he was a 
base liar; for they were neither thieves nor regues ; but much better 
than he could raise. General Middleton commanded them both to keep 
the peace ; and addressing them, said, ‘ My Lord, and you Sir George, 
this is not the way to do the King service, to fall out among yourselves : 
Therefore I will have you both to be friends :’ and calling for wine, 
said, ‘ My Lord Glencaira, I think you did the greatest wrong in call- 





ing Sir George a liar—you shall drink to him, and he shall pledge | 
you ;’ which the noble and good Lord did without any hesitation. Sir | 
George, after his old haughty humour, muttered some words, which | 
were not heard, and neither pledged hiro nor drank tohim, The Gen- | 
eral then ordered his company to horse. Lord Glencairn would have | 
conveyed him to the head-quarters, but his Excellency would not al-| 
low him to go farther than a mile. Sq he returned to his quarters with | 
Colonel Blackader and John Graham of Deuchrie. He became ex-’ 
ceeding merry on his return home, and caused the Laird’s daughter | 
to play on the virginials, and all the servants todance. Just as he was | 
soing to supper, Alexander Munro, brother to Sir George, cailed at | 
the gate, wlien his Lordship commanded immediately to let him in, 
and saluted him at the hall-door as being very welcome, and made him 
sup with him, placing him at the head of the table, next the Laird’s 
slaughter. The whole company were verry merry. Immediately af- 
ter supper, he told Munro that he would give bim a spring if he would 
dance; which accordingly he did—the Laird’s daughter playing. 
While the rest were dancing, his Lordship stepped aside to the win- 
slow, and Munro followed. They did not speak a dezen of words to- 
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gether. My Lord called for a glass of wine, and drank to him ; said 


he feared he would be too late to go to the head-quarters. As soon 
as he was gone, he called for candles and went to bed. Blackader 
and Deuchrie lay in the same room with his Lordship. As soon as he 
went to his room, the whole family went to bed. None was privy to 
my Lord’s design but John White, his Lordship's trumpeter and his 
valet. It was agreed, that as the nights were short, my Lord should 
meet Munro half wavy between Dornock and his quarters, by gray day- 
light ; so that my Lord got pot two hours rest; and though the two 
foresaid gentlemen lay in the room with him, he went out to the field 
and returned without their knowledge. None went with him but his 
trumpeter ; and Munro came with none bat his brother the Lieutenant 

Colonel. They were both well mounted on horseback ; each of them 
were to have one pistol; after discharging of which, they were to fight 
with broad-swords. ‘The pistols were fired without doing hurt. They 
then engaged with their swords, and after a few passes, my Lord had 
the good fortune to give Sir George a sore stroke on his bridle-hand ; 
whereupon Sir George cried out that he was not able to command his 
horse; ‘and [ hope,’ says he, ‘ you will fight me on foot.’— Ye carle,’ 
says my Lord, ‘1 will let you know that I am a match for you either 
on foot or on horseback.’ Whereupon they both alighted ; and at the 
first bout, my Lord gave him a sore stroke on the brow, about an inch 
above his eyes, which bled so much that he could not see. My Lord 
was going to thrust him through the body ; but John White, his man, 
pusht up his sword, and said, ‘You have eneugh of him, my Lord.’ 
His Lordship, in a passion, gave John a stroke over the shoulders, and 
then took his horse and came to his quarters. Monro and his brother 
went to the head-quarters, but with much ado, for the blooding at head 
and hand. 

“« The General being informed of this affair, instantly sent Captain 
Ochtrie Campbell to secure Lord Glencairn in his quarters, which was 
done before six in the morning. ‘The manner of securing him was by 
taking his sword, and commanding him to be arrested in his chamber, 
and taking his parole not to disobey the General's order. ‘This hap- 
pened on Sunday morning. 

‘“‘ There fell out an accident the week ensuing, which made the 
breach wider between Lord Glencairn and Monro. ‘Captain Living- 
ston, who came with Monro, and a gentleman called James Lindsay, 
who came with Lord Napier, had some hot words ; Livingston alleging 
Monro was in the right, and Lindsay the contrary. ‘They went out 
early in the morning to the Links of Dornoch, and fought. Liadsay 
thrust Livingston through the heart, who died on the spot. Lindsay 
was unfortunately taken ; and the Lord Glencairn and many of his 
officers dealt with him. He immediately called a Council of War, by 
whom he was sentenced to be shot at the Cross of Dornoch, betwixt 
that and four in the afternoon; which was accordingly done. He 
begged the favour of chusing the men that would shoot him. 

‘My Lord was greatly troubled for this gentleman's death; and 
allowed nothing to be wanting to bury him handsomely. Sir George 
carried so high, that no reconciliation was to be had betwixt my Lord 
and him. So his Lordship, on that day fortnight after the duel was 
fought, which was on Sunday, set out for the south. He took no more 
but his own troop with him, and some gentlemen volunteers that were 
waiting for command—in all, about 100 horse. We marched straight 
to the Laird of Essen’s bounds. The General having notice of his 
Lordship’s departure, sent a strong party to bring him back, otherway 
tofight him. His Lordship having arrived in safety at the Laird of 
Essens, he offered his services to secure the passes, so that the whole 
army, though they were pursuing, should not be able to come néar 
him that night. My Lord was obliged to accept of this favour, though 
this gentleman was said to be the person who betrayed the great Mon- 
trose ; yet others affirm it was his father-in-law, he being very young 
at that time.”” We have mentioned that the notes are also curious— 
and it is because coming avowedly from Sir Walter Scott, they iden- 
tify him with the Author of Waverly. He has occasion, in the forego- 
ing narrative, to allude to Aberfoil, and the note runs thus: 

“ The romantic pass of Aberfoil has beép celebrated in the modern 
romance of Rob Roy.—It begins at the first opening of the Lake, after 
leaving athe little inn ; and as the path runs betwixt the water and the 
mountain, it formed a pass, where, to use the language of Cromwell 
on a similar occasion, ‘one man might do more to hinder, than three 
to-ninke Wity.’ The tradition of the spot preserves some particulars. 
Grahawpe je’s Castle, situated about a mile to the eastward of 
the pass, Wisk ‘by-the English the morning before the action : but 
the palldint ow:@h was already in arms with his followers. A spot, 
marked by a clump of trees, where_a distinguished English officer fell 
by a shot from ghe opposite sig of the river, is still called Bad an Shas- 
senith, or the: n’s Clump:—About the same time the English sol- 
diers afte nmppezi.to interaspt the instufents, by forcing their way through 
the Trogachs, @ celébrated spass of Loch Kathrine. In this also they 
were uisyccessful :“And, Was then an English soldier was poinarded 
by Helen Stewart, in aa%attempt to land upon the little island in the 
lake—an isicjdept which the Author of the Lady of the Lake has taken 
the liberty to press into his service.—-Seet he notes to the last Canto. Here 
wet have the author of Waverly and the author of the Lady of the Lake 
allied: together. , 

Again, Lord Glencairn’s attendants are said, on one occasion, to 
have been “ the Laird of M’Naugliton, Sir Mungo Murray, who killed 
one of the enemy’s Officers as they entered the pass ;” and those who 
are acquainted with Sir Mungo Malagrowther in the Fortunes of Nigel, 
will think the note on Sir Mungo Murray not a little remarkable :— 
** He had been, according to Burnett, HWhipping-Boy to King Charles, 
and enjoyed a considerable portion of Royal favour, which, according 
to the same authority, he turned to the purposes of court-intrigue.” 

Another note occurs on the name of Colonel Vogan :-—“ The name 
of this gallant cavalier has been lately introduced in the popular no- 
vel of Waverly.” 

Thus we find the author of Waverly and Sir Walter Scott, the pos- 
sessor pro tempore of these Glencairn MSS., referring to the same sour- 
ces, which were not open to any ofher individual. We may have a 
few additions to make to this Review in our next. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE COURIER. 
LETTER V. 
Ocrosnr 19, 1822. 

S1r—I have hitherto endeavoured to avoid the many labyrinths of gene- 
ral political discussion. I should much rather be estcemed too stinted in 
my compendium of evils and their remedies, than incur the risk of conclud- 
ing, as is too often the case, a pompous parade of elementary doctrines, 
with “fa conclusion by which nothing is concluded.” I do not aspire to 
effect the regeneration of systems; [ am content to pass for a dealer in 
mere simples, and, withal, so little confident as to fee! equally anxious to 
avoid proposing what is wrong, as to press what I consider right. In the 
same spirit | shall now return to our subject of amendments. 

Rewicioy anp Epucarion.—The Jess a Government interferes with 
Religious systems, the better for both. So far as public morals are affected, 
it is the right and duty of the State to protect and preserve them ; but over- 
doctrinal points, not bearing upon political couduct, the political authorities 
have no good reason to exercise jurisdiction. One subject, well deserving 
the attention of the Legislature, is the indecent and irreverend resort to 
affidavits in the management of all public business. 1 fear that this fre- 
quent, familiar repetition of oaths, has very much weakened their moral 


imposed under legal coercion, by any other restraint than the dread of legal 
nishment, and where that can be evaded, the pledge of veracity isof very 
ittle value. The lamentable consequences of such demoralization are ob- 
vious. Fortunately, the remedy is ee plain ; namely, to sabstitute 
simple declarations or averments, in the place of the greater number of 
those solemn appeals, and to attach the same penalties to false averments, 
in such cases, as have hitherto been attached to the offenee of perjury. 

Under this head, J must notice the Penal Code affecting his Majesty's 
Catholic subjects. {it is much to be lamented, that any trace of it should be 
allowed to continue at the present day. [t is not more injurious to the 
Catholic subject, than disereditable to the Protestant Government. What 
think you, Sir, must have been the feelings of those enlightened individuals, 
the present Chief Governor, and the Chief Justice of Ireland, when obliged 
to qualify for the administration of the Supreme, Civil and Criminal Juris- 
diction in that country, by denouncing the great body of the population, 
over whom they preside, as superstitious idolaters; yet this is one mani- 
festation of the spirit of that code; and I am confident they felt it to be a 
painful qualification, 

The favourable judgment of the House of Commons has heen pronounced 

on several occasions within these few years: and | presume to expect that 
those whose private opinions are not yet prepared to approve that judg- 
ment, will, nevertheless, in respectful deference to that House, abstain 
from opposing its declared desires. ‘The same wise and conciliatory spirit 
which suggested a respect for its sentiments, respecting the reductions of 
the Lords of the Admiralty and the Postmasters-General, will, I trust, be 
allowed to operate on this question. 
On one branch of the question, or rather one of its modern appendages, 
the view taken by the Prime Minister is eminently just, politic, and gene- 
rous. He says, “ If you grant the boon, make it worthy of acceptance ; do 
not fritter away the value of the gift, by annexing offensive and vexatious 
conditions, under the name of securities, which turnish no security, agd can 
have no other effect than to prove the continuance of distrust, and that you 
do not legislate in the genuine spirit of liberality.” This, I repeat it, ts a 
just view of the case, and relief granted in any other temper will fail of pro- 
ducing good results. 

The country would laugh at the Legislator who would require that his 

Royal Highness the Commander-in-Chief should be placed within a cir- 
cumvallation of securities, before he could fill his high office ; because, for- 
sooth, he is presumptive heir to the throne. {t would be equally offensive 
to public feelings, to enact that the eldest son, or next in remainder to any 
tenant for life, should not be allowed to associate with the parent or inhe- 
ritor, until placed under the surveillance of an odious security that he would 
not commit murder. In truth, Sir, this notion of legislation, that would re- 
quire securities, however vilifying and invidious, as guards against every 
possible violation of the most sacred obligations, would lead to no other re- 
sult than the extinction of the most valuable and most amiable links that cap 
connect and hold together the different orders and individuals of society. 
As to any existing danger of the Established Church—upon that subject 
I have, afier some consideration, formed rather strong opinions ; but it is 
not necessary to advert to them here, further than to declare my convie- 
tion, that such danger is not to be apprehended as a consequence of Catho« 
lic relief. Should danger approach, believe me it will come from a very 
different quarter. It must strike you that there is, after all, more similarity 
of elementary doctrine, discipline, and institutions, between the Protestant 
and Catholie Churches in this country, than between the Protestant and 
any other religious institution ; and, without wishing to be considered aa 
ill-omened foreboder, | cannot refrain from expressing my doubts whether, 
even in our own times, an occasion may not arise to render those striking 
coincidences of the two former available to their common protection. 

Provision should be made to enable the Government to extend the advan- 
tages of the Seminary at Maynooth for the education of the Catholic Clergy. 
The present grant is so limited as to oblige the Students, frequently, to pro- 
ceed on their religious mission before their education is completed. Any 
person who looks to the official returns from that institution, as printed by 
order of Parliament, must observe, that the disbursement of the public 
money, in this instance, is strictly conscientious and economical. 

The education of the peasantry, or rather the superintendence of it, could 
be safely confided to the Clergy of the different communions, who are all 
now connected with the State, particularly the Catholic Clergy, who are 
themselves educated under the immediate control of the Crown, and the 
Chief Judges. If the attestation of his Majesty's Attorney-Geueral in Ire- 
land are to be relied upon, the laudably loyal conduct of that body furnishes 
a sufficient guaramtee against the misdirection of the public mind. Vf, 
therefore, any pecuniary aid should be given for promoting €ducation, it 
could not be confided 16 an agency more likely to ensure a judicious appli- 
cation. 

Revenve.—An analysis of our ponderous Revenue system would much 
exceed the scope of my present undertaking. The subject is now in more 
competent bands than mine. I shall, therefore, confine inyself to very lew 
observations on it, so far as affecting the peasantry. 

In order to prevent or check illicit distiHation, small stills should be en- 
couraged throughout the grain districts. They would provide a conve- 
nient market for the grower, and the want of this was the principal original 
cause of illicit distillation. ‘The influence of the large distillers is too 

overning, owing to the satisfactory manner in which the excise duty is paid 

ythem. Government appears unwilling to open the manufacture. This 
is too great a sacrifice of public interests to official convenience ; and some 
will tell you, that there is nearly as much of unlicensed spiriis sent from the 
large distilleries, as from the mountains. ‘There appears to be no doubt but 
the distillers effect large sales, without the privity of the revenue officers, 
The Government, [ think, would receive more by the plan I recommend. 
1 am not snfficiently acquainted with the mamer in which the Excise #s 
regulated in the wine countries of the Continent to ascertain whether any 
regulations might be borrowed from thence, under which a distiller of « 
small quantity of spirits could bring it to market to be purchased by larger 
dealers. If such an arrangement could be effected, and I don't know why 
it could not, as would enable the manufacturer of spirits to bring the article, 
like any other, to open market, the greater part of the evils attending illicit 
distillation would be removed thereby. If the peasant were not afraid ot 
fines and penalties, and informers, he would be careful not to waste his 
manulacture by treating his neighbours, as now, to insure their good will, 
He would be as carefully economical about a glass of spirits, as a quart of" 
meal or stone of pota‘oes. This may appear a daring proposition, but 
every one must allow, that if the payment of the Excise duties could be 
insured, the plan would be reasoi.able; and the best way to insure that 
payment, would be to reduce the duty to a more reasonable standard. No 
proposition should be inconsiderately rejected, that has for its object the 
amendment of the present vear, which makes the remedy full as bad as the 
disease, and deprives the proprictor of a sima!! capita! of the means of turn- 
ing it to as good an account as that of the great capitalist. Such a restric- 
tion is absolutely unjust, if not absolutely and Indispensably required by the 
public interests Besides, the present system proves utterly ivetiectual, and 
the proposed change would enable the Crown to receive some revenue from 
the small stills, whereas there are hundreds of them now in many parts oi 
the country at full work, without paying any duiy whatever. 

The exemption from stamp duties should be extended to bills, notes, and 
receipts, for sums not exceeding ten pounds. The revenue at pres¢ut aris- 
ing from such sma!l stamps, must be comparatively small in Ireland, and 
yet the penal enactments respecting them furnish constant occasions of 
annoyance and litigation among the peasantry, particularly in the remote 
districts, which are sometimes 30 or 40 miles distant from any Stamp Dis- 
tributor’s office. Dr. Franklin, on bis own examination, stated, if 1 mis- 
take not, thatthe Americans never would be satisfied while the law made it 
necessary tor a man to trave! great distances, at considerable expense fox 
support of himself and his horse, in order to pay two or three pence ia 
stamp duty to the Crown. The principle of the objection holds equally 
strong in Ireland at present. Since the consolidation of the Exchequers, 
the poor peasant is obliged to forward his memorial to the Lords of the 
Treasury for relief against a conviction, however innocenily incurred. I 
know this to be the fact, of my own personal knowledge, and that is atteyded 
with most harassing circumstances. 

(To be continued.) 


CHARGE OF HIS GRACE THE LORD ARCHBISHOP OF 
DUBLIN. 
We laid before our readers, on Tuesday, & very brief, and necessa- 





value ; so much so, that few are deterred from the violation of any oath, | 


rily, therefore, imperfect, report of the charge delivered by his Grace 
the Archbishop of Dublin, to the Clergy of his Archdiocese, om the 
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Sith vast We aow pablish a more ample one, and earnestly invite the 
attention of our readers to it, At any time it would deserve such at- 
teation ; bat at the present moment, when it is dotorious what an ad- 
verse spirit prevails among a certain class of reforming politicians to 
the Established Church, we feel tt a duty to assist ia giving the most 
extensive circulation to a temperate, argumentative, ind just exposi- 
tion of the rights, the privileges, and the value of that Church:—Vew 
Times 

“To address the assembly which now surrounds me, for the first 
time, when objects so important as those for which it is convened, and 
which press with not a greater weight of responsibility on the mem- 
bers of that assembly, than upon him by whom they are addressed, 
must be, at all sessions, a matter of serious and awful cousideration. 
Bat, at the present, when the established clergy of this land are beset 
with dificulties aad perils of more than common maygaitade ; when 





moemeat hostilities commence, 
In the midst of all this it is gratifying to observe the honorable part 
Great Britain has taken. Finding all her efforts to preserve peace un- 


are found willing to accuse her of sinister views—of designs upon the 
commerce of the belligerents; others assert, that while making pro- 


a commercial treaty, and treaty of offensive and defensive alliance 
with Spain. Such insinuations are utterly denied by the English 
journals, and are doubt ess as unfounded as they are base and ma- 
licious. , 





not only tae inierests of our order, bat those of religion itself are en- 
dangered; wWaca, from the abounding of iniquity, the love of many 
has waxed cold; when more than usnal hostility prevails against our 
Zion, and even our very good is too often evil spokea of—it is impos- 
sible to enter anon the reflections which belong to the nature and oc- 
casion of our meeting, withoat feelings of anxious and painfal solici- 
tade. When, again, it is pressed upon our recollection, that by the 
very event by which (ander the providential arranzement) [have been, 
by His Vaiesty’s good pleasure, placed ta this station, the charch of 
Ireland has been deprived of one of its noblest and firmest support- 
ers—thar the prelate, who, by the various high qualities which he pos- 
sessed, was pre-eminently fitted to defend the church over which he 
had so loog presided with disinterested rectitude and christian truth, 
has been withdrawa at the moment when that church most needed such 
a defeader ; | cannot but feel an increased inquietude from the very 
occasion vhich empowers me to address the clergy of this diocese 
upon this day. Aad when, in addition to these considerations, I re- 
fitct, that the body of clergy here assembled, are a body the most in- 
flucutial of any that can now be assembled within the limits of this 
~sland; that from the com nan ting eminence which they occupy, and 
the conspicrous station which they fill, their conduct and their exain- 
ple mast be atten dod with consequences to the community and to re- 
ligion the most momentous. FT oust be but little affected indeed, by a 
concern for the spiritual welfare of our church, were [ not deeply so- 
licitous for the success of my present exhortation, in stirring up, invi- 
gorating. bot) in your breasts aad my own, the true sease of christian 
daty, the saving spirit of christian benevolence —the sense of ebristian 
duty in what reiates to our own conduct, the spirit of christian beuevo- 
lence in what relates to the salvation of others, 

“ On these subjects, Maay among you, my reverend brethren, must 
often have deeply aud seriously poadered, as became the solemn obli- 
gations which vou have andertaken. To such 1 cau only serve as a 
remembrancer of what they already know, (and why amongst ug does 
not daily require to be reminded of his duties ?) Lo those who have 
either not tally acquainted themselves with the awtal nature of the 
charge which has been committed to them, or who have been heedless 
or Jukewarin ia tts execution, | must assume a differeat character: | 
must sound in their ears the duties which they have disregarded ; I 
must warn them, that if they persevere in such neglect, the day will 
come when they will be called upon to render the tremendous account 
of an unfaithful stewardship.” 

Having, after this esovdium, proceeded te describe with exactness 
and eimphasis the character, duties, and obligations of those admitted 
to the cliristian ministry in our church, as they are laid down in our 
charch, as they are laid down in the ordination service : and having 
at some length compared the actual conduct of individuals among the 
clergy with the standard there presented. His Grace went on to ob- 
serve of al, that pervaps they “ had but too much cause to fear, that, 
with their best exertions, they had fallen far short of the demands of 
duty ; and that, by a want of zeal and devotedness in the one great 
cause, they, aud those who had gone before them in the ministry of 
the established charch in this countr., had to answer for no small por- 
tion of that irreligion which now too fatally prevails among our peo- 
ple—and which, whatever be our share in its production, repays it by 
the severe retaliation, and obloquy, and ill-will which it heaps uniform- 
ly upon our order, Perhaps, indeed, (he added) at no time within the 
memory of any now living, has the established clergy of this country, 
as a body, been less deserving of reproach than at the present; and 
certainly the exertions of a considerable proportion of its members 
are deserving of the highest praise; and yet ai no tim,, it is to be fear- 
ed, has an indifference to religionbeen more prevalent, or a disrespect 
to its lawful and established ministry been more extended. That the 
decrease of religion should be accompanied with the dislike of its mi- 
nisters, is the natural course of thiags But there are causes connect- 
ed with the local circumstances of the country which aggravate the 
evil. Political considerations, unfortunately, make it the interest of 
many, whose condition is influential, to court the favour of those who 
are hostile to the established church; and therefore in their property, 
their character, and their teaching, the clergy of the national religion 
are resisted and oppressed. In their persons, it is deemed by many, to 
be no violation of justice, to infringe or evade the laws which are de- 
signed to protect the maintenance of all; no violation of candour to 
vield a ready belief to the most injurions reports, on grounds of evi- 
dence which would not be admitted in the case of others.” 


(T'o be continued.) 
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By the packet ship James Monroe, Capt. Marshall, which arrived 
late last evening from Liverpool, we received our regular London, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Dublia files, to the 14th of Nov. The Bri- 
tish papers up to this date, treated the idea of a war between France 
and Spain as absolately chimerical; in fact, the Courier of the 13th 
and ith considered such an event as out of the question, and re-as- 
serted that ceneral tranquillity would continue, in positive terms. The 
Jaines Monroe, however, meeting with boisterous weather and wes- 
terly winds, was obliged to put into Milford Haven, where she remained 
yatil the 7th of Dec. By her the Editors of the New-York Gazette and 
Mercantile Advertiser have received London papers to Sth Dec. which 
cive quite a new aspect to European affairs. 

From these papers we learn, that the Congress at Verona had con- 
sented for France to undertake to settle the affairs of Spain, and that 
France is actually on the eve of interfering with an armed force. In- 
credible as this appears, and insane as the project is in itself, there 
scems to be but little doubt of the truth of this intelligence. The news 
was received in England with consternation, frequent Cabiget Coun- 
«is were held, al! most nuinerously attended, British stocks had fallen 
to 794, and the Frencli,stocks to 86 80. Even some of the French 
papers were staggered, and expressed doleful forebodings of the re- 
sult; they say that their East Indiamen cannot already be insured in 
London at 59 per cent. and what will it be after war actually breaks 
out. They also affirm, that numerous commissions have been issued 





We are indebted to the two New-York journals above, for the follow- 


| ing extracts : — 


Fr mthe London Courier, Dec. 3. 


A very speedy coufirination, indeed, has arrived of the important 
intelligence we announced yesterday—* That France had succeeded 
in entorciag the claim which she had urged from the commencement 
of the Sittings of the Congress, to the right of au armed intervention 
in the affairs of Spain.” 


Viscount Montmorency returned to Paris on the 30th of November, 
and was the wvext day created a Duke. An offictal article was also 
immediately published by goverameat in the Paris doniweur, which 
contains the following passage :—* The Continental Powers leave to 
her [France] the end and termination of the affairs of Spain, with the 
intention of concurring with all their force in such plans of execulion 
as France shali be in a situation to adopt.” 

A private letter from Verona of the 2lst of Nov. states that there 
had been four or five sittings of the Cortes, specially devoted to the 
affairs of Spain’ The Duke of Welling‘on had declared his hostility 
to every species of armed intervention, 1 which he was supported by 
Austria and Prussia. Russia appeared to incline to the opposite side, 
but without urging her opinion with much weight. ‘The French di- 
plomatists were busily employed ia pointing out the danger to which 
their country, as well as Italy, the low countries, and some parts of 
Germany would be exposed; were the royal authority to be left as 
feeble as the constitution of the Cortes had made it. . These repre- 
sentations, it is said, produced a lively impression upon the minds of 
the members of the Congress, and they appeared to be afraid of a 
more immediate and general danger in case of an open rupture. They 
finally came to the conclusion, that things should remain in statu quo, 
and that Spain herself should be looked to for the changes desired. 
The French diplomatists, however, not satisfied with this decision, 
confined their efforts to obtaining this decision in their favour—that 
every power having an indisputable right to make war against any othe, 
when it thinks it has just aad wmmperative reason for so doing, France 
may employ that right against Spain, if she think proper, but that in 
such case the other powers should be bound in honour to remain 
neutral, 

It is added that after this decision, the Emperors of Austria and 
Russia, and most of the Ministers, including the Dake of Wellington, 
had ia a friendly manner advised the French Mintsters not to aunder- 
take this war, or at any rate to weigh the matter maturely beforchand, 
as it might endanger the repose of Europe. 


From the Leadon Courier, Dec. 4. 

We had not received at a late heur this morning, any later intelli- 
gence from Paris than that whieh we communicated yesterday. It is 
probable, however, that we may reccive an express in the course of 
the day, which we shalt announce, if it brings avy news of im- 
portance. 
We have, since our last, given tne deepest attention to the mass of 





are irresistably led to this conclusion, that war must take place be- 
tween France and Spain, unless one of two things happen, which we 


will abandon their Constitution, and consent to model one upon the 
views and principles of the Continental Powers; or, 2dly, that 
France has persisted with such constancy and determination iv get- 
ting her claim of a right to an armed imtervention with the affairs of 
Spain acknowledged, without having the intention of exercising it. 
What a ridiculous figure would she eut in the eyes of European iow. 
ers—particularly in those of »paia! instead of discouraging the Re- | 
volutionists in that country or in angother, she would give them ad- | 
ditional effrontery and spirits. THe¥ would argue in this way—* The 
Holy Alliance think to intimidate us by threats, but dare mot carry 
them into execution.” Why,in that case, infinitely more injury than 
benefit would be done to the ‘cause of legitimacy, and it would have 
been better that the claim of fight had never been enforced, bui that 
Spain had been left unnotiged and untouched, to ali the mischiets 
and miseries of revolutionary warfare. 
Upon thése grounds, whic! appear tous perfectly plain and natural, 
we cannot but be of opinion that war will take place. And, as far as 
we have been able to asccriaim, boil parties have for some time been | 
making preparations for suchaa event. We stated, some days ago, 
that Spain had been giving mereased activity to all her military etlorts ; 
ordering fresh levies to be raised forthwith under the severest penal- 
ties; fortifying garrisons, and indeed doing every thing that announced 
the expectation of an immediate attack. Mina was, at the saiwe time, 
directed to press the Army.of the Faith as closely as possible, in order 
that their strength might be weakened, and their strong holds torced 
before the entrance of a foreign army. Nor has France been back- 
ward on her part. She has been gradually increasing her army on 
the Spanish frontiers; and we sce, by a decree in the Moniteur of 
Sunday, that she has ordered 40,000 men of the class of 1822 to be 
called out. This may be styled indulging a warlike language ; what 
other conclusions will the premises at present warrant ? A few words 
will sum up the whole. Spain in her present situation is viewed by 
France as dangerous. ‘To provide against'the dancer, France sends 
her Plenipotentiaries to a Congress of European Powers to point it 
out, and to demand a remedy. The danger is acknowledged by the 
Continental Powers—the remedy she demanded is sanctioned, viz. to 
interfere with arms, in order to put down the danger. low then can | 
we be expected to believe she does not mean to apply the remedy ? | 
Advices had been received from General Mina, detailing his sue- | 
cesses against the army of the Faith. | 


| 





and many disasters had occurred. The Lord Wellington, of 800 











cargo, and was nearly water-logged 

A trunk had been picked up near Wexford, containing female wear- 
|ing apparel and a few books, in one of which was written a receipt 
as follows .—Received from Mrs. Dobell, 65 dollars, for reat of her 
| lodgings, to March instaet.” It was dated at Boston, March, 182: 


— 


ys) 
jand signed * Wm. Little.” 
| A-squadron was fitting out in England on special service, to be 
commanded by Commodore Sir Edward Owen, K C.5. 
William Rae Wilson, Esq. is preparing for publication “ ‘Travels in 
Egypt aud the Holy Land,” illustrated with plates. 
Miss Benger has made considérable progress iv her Memoirs of Mary 
, Queen of Scots, 


‘ 


by Spain for private armed ships, to assail the French commerce the | 


available, she now determines upon a positive nentrrlity, -Yet some 


fessions of peace aad good-will to both parties, she is secretly making | 


intelligence which we have received, both public and private, and we | 


have not, at present, the least right to expect—lIst, that the Cortes 


Very violent gales had been experienced all along the sea-board, | 
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‘ ; Fron Lloyd's List, Novembe 8. ‘ 

+ The Margaret, Fox, from Quebec to Cork, was driven on shore near Mullow 
Island, tialway, 2d instant, with loss of sails, bulwark, &e. 

November 12.—The Ann of Whitehaven, Bowman, from Quebec to Dublin, ran 


onarock near Donaghadee, during a gale 6th instant, and it was feared would 
be wrecked. 


The Earl of Buckingbamshire, from Quebec to Greenock, which was abandoned 
at sea, drifted on shore in (ialway Bay, 5th inst. and went to pieces. 

The True Biue, Hodgson, arrived at Limerick 6th inst. from Quebec, 
very severe weather on the passage, lost her anchors. cables, bulwarks, topmasts, 
yards and sails, and deck lumber. i: hie dma 


Canadian of Montreal; Richardson,of Maryport: and Nautilus, of Aberd 
off the Leweses, by the Columbia, arrived off Ceterhead from Miramichi _— 


i 
GOVERNOR’S MESSAGE. 


The Message of his Excellency the new Governor of this 
State to the Legislature, has been reeeived from Albany. It is 
a well written state paper, and must be particularly interesting 
‘to the inhabitants of this city and the interior. We extract 
what we conceive to be ‘he passages of most general interest 
to the publie at large, though we could have wished to have 


seen that more had been said on the subject of the Great 
Casal :— 


It gives me much pleasure to state, that the canal system, so wisely 
“adopted and successfully pursued in the state, promises to realize the 
expectations of the community. ‘the convehicuce already afforded to 
the inhabitants, by the facility with which the products of the coun- 
try may be brought to market, has exceeded the most sanguine hopes 
of its warmest supporters es 

From a general view of the state of the Treasury, it appears that 
the receipts during the year ending the 30th November, 1822, were 
$915,705 39, which together with the sum remaining in the ‘Trea- 
sury on that day, amount to £1,032.V19 42. The payments during 
ihe same period, were $ 924,194 8y, leaving a bolance in the Treasury 
of § 108,824 53, of which, however, only ¥ 27,403 76, can be applied 
to the ordinary expenses of government; the residue being appro- 
priated for specific purposes. The public debt on the Ist December, 
1322, amounted to ¥ 5,423,500, of which § 4,243,500 are for monies 
borrowed to complete the canal. several specific sources of revenue, 
such as the duties on salt, sales at auction, the commutation for the 
tax on steam-boat passengers, auc the canal tolls, are appropriated to 
the extinguishment of the canal loans and the interest thereof. It has 
not, as yet, been found necessary to resort to any other sources of re- 
venue to meet the payments of the interest ; the principal being irre- 
deemable, by the terins of the loan, for several years. 

The dilficalties existing between this state and the state of New-Jer- 
sey, concerning our territorial and jurisdictional limits, still remain 
unadjusted : and it is very desirable that measures should be adopted 
to terminate a controversy bet cen two sister states, which, inso great 
a degree, interrupts the harmony and intercourse that ought to exist 
between them. Whether the aid of the Cougress of the United States 

















experienced 





should be required in this delicate affair, or whether it ts not more dis-_ 


creet and proper, that a further attempt should be made at negocia- 
tion or compromise, in the appointinent of commussioners, are sub- 
jects affecting the character and interest of the state, and must be sub- 
mitted to your wisdom and discretion. 


| 








Mr. Sykes, of the New-York Coffee House (see advertisement) open- 
ed his new establishment with a splendid dinner to his friends on Sa- 
turday last. The entertainment was of the most sumptuous and cost- 


ly description, consisting of every variety and delicacy the season at: 


fords, and a profusion of wines of the choicest flavors. 











EXPEDITION TO THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 

The new year has commeoeed, in a literary poiut of view, 
with the publication of two most interesting volumes, from the 
press of Messrs. Carey and Lea, of Philadelphia, illustrared’ 
by an Atlas. We regret the shortucss of the time afforded us 
prevents our making such extracts as we would wish, but we 
shall return to- the subject next week, with more information 
and renewed interest. The following is the title of the book 
we allude to: “ Account of an Expedition from Pittsburgh to 
the Rocky Mountains, performed in the years 1819-720, by 
order of the Hon. J. C. Calhoun, Secretary of War: under the 
command of Major Stephen H. Long. From the notes of 
Major Long, Mr. 'T. Say, and other gentlemen of ihe Explor- 
ing Party. Compiled by Edwin James, Botanist and Geologist. 
for the Expedition. In two vols. with an Athies.” 

Early in April, 1619, the several persous constituting the ex- 
ploring party had assembled at Pittsburgh ; and ov the 5th of 
May, they left that place in the U.S. steam-boat /Vestern En- 
gincer, constructed expressly for the expedition. We do not 
see a muster-roll of the persons composing the expedition, but 
in the instructions issued to the party by Major Long, we find 
the following gentlemen mentioned :—Lieutenant Graham and 
Cadet Swift, to officiate as Major Long’s immediate assistants 
in taking observations, &c. Major Biddie, to keep the journal, 
to describe the manners and customs of the Indians, &e. Dr. 
Baldwin, (afterwards succeeded by Mr. James) to act as Bota- 
nist. Mr Say, to the Zoological Department. Mr. Jessup, to 
Geology. Mr. Peale, to Natural History. Mr. Seymour, Paint- 
er and Draftsman. 


We subjoin from the preliminary notice an extract from the orders 
of the Honorable Secretary of War to Major Long, exhibiting au 
outline of the plan and objects of the Expedition. 

“You will assume the command of the Expedition to explore the 
country between the Mississippi and the Rocky Mountains.” 

“ You will first explore the Missouri and its principal branches, and 
then, in succession, Red river, Arkansa and Mississippi, above the 


tons, Bell, from Quebec, put into Falmouth Nov. 27th, with pine feet )inouth of the Missouri.” 
of water in her hold—had lost her bulwarks, thrown over part of her | 


«“ The object of the Expedition is to acquire as thorough and accu- 
| rate knowledge as may be practicable, of a portion of our country 
iwhich is daily becoming more interesting, but which is as yet imper- 
fectly known. With this view, you will permit nothing worthy of no- 
tice to escape your attention. You will ascertain the latitude and 
longitude of remarkable points with all possible precision. You will, 
\if practicable, ascertain some point in the 49th paratiel of ,Jatitude, 
| which sepérates our possessions from those of Great Britain. A know- 
| ledge of the extent of our Innits will tend to prevent collision between 
our traders and theirs.” 

“You willenter in your journal every thing interesting in relation 
to soil, face of the country, water courses and productions, whether 
|animal, vegetable, or mineral.” 


} “You will conciliate the Indians by kinduess and presents; and will 
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ascertain, as far as practicable, the number aud character of the va- 
fious tribes, with the extent of country claimed by each.” 

“ Great confidence is reposed in the acquirements and zeal of the 
citizens who will accompany the Expedition for scientific purposes, 
and a confident hope is entertained that their duties will be performed 
in such a manner as to add both to their own reputation and that of 
our country.” ; ; 

“ The instructions of Vir. Jefferson to Capt. Lewis, which are printed 
in his travels, will afford you many valuable suggestions, of which, as 
far as applicable, you will avail yoursell.” 

It will be perceived that the travels and researches of the Expedi- 
tion have been far less extensive than those contemplated in the fore- 
going orders—the state of the national finances, during the year 1821, 
having called for retrenchments in all expenditures of a public nature : 
the means necessary for the farther prosecution of the objects of the 
Expedition were accordingly withheld. 


As we canvot enter into this interesting work in this number, 
we will close with the following affecting story of a child of the 
forest, Vol. I. p. 244. ; 


“In the year 1814, a trader married a beautiful squaw of one of the 
most distinguished families in the Omawhaw nation. This match, on 
the part of the husband, was induced by the following circumstances. 
Being an active, intelligent, ans enterprising wan, he had introduced 
the American trade to the Missouri Indians, and had gained great in- 
fluence amongst them by his bravery and ingenuous deportment. But 
he at length perceived that his influence was gradually declining, in 
consequence of the presence and wiles of many rival traders, to whom 
his enterprise had opened the way, and that his customers were gra- 
dually forsaking him. 


‘nearest 


might have been united to an Omawhaw chief, but I am now au old. 
woman, having had two children, and what Omawhaw will regard 
me? is not my right paramount to that of your wife ; she had heard 
of me before you possessed her. It ts true her skin is whiter than | 
mine, but her heart cannot. be more pure towards you, nor her fidelity | 
nore rigid. Do not take the child from my breast, | cannot bear to) 
hear it ery, and not be present to relieve it," permit me to retain it, 
until the spring, when it will be able to eat, and then, if it must be | 
so, take it from my sight, that I may part with it bat once.” 

Seeing her thus inflexible, the trader informed her that she might | 
remain there if she pleased, but that the child should be inmediately | 
sent down to the settlements. 

The affectionate mother had thus far sustained herself during the 
interview with the firmness of conscious virtue, and successfully re- | 
sisted the impulse of her feelings; but nature now yielded, the tears | 
coursed rapidly over her cheeks, and, clasping her hands, and bow- 
ing her head, she burst into av agony of grief, exclaiming, “ why did 
the Wahconda hate me so much as to induce me to put my child again 
into your power,” 

The feelings of the unhappy mother were, however, soon relieved. 
Mr. Doughert: coummunicated the circumstances of the case to Major | 


et armory ne 


| 
| 
\ 
O'Fallon, who immediately, aud peremptorily, ordered the restora- 
tion of the child to its mother, and informed the trader that any future 
attempt to wrest it from her should be at his peril. 
* A mode of expression common to the Indians, who are in the habit of commu- | 
nicating their ideas by allusions to their senses. 
seminal 


(From the Monjreal Herald.) 
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- & Thus circumstanced, in order to regain the. ground he had lost, he 
determined to seek a matrimonial alliance with one of the most pow- 
erful families of the Omawhaws. In pursuance of this resolution, he 
selected a squaw, whose family and friends were such as he desired 
He addressed himself to her parents, agreeably to the Indian custom, 
and informed them that he lovea their daughter, that he was sorry to 
see her in the state of poverty common to her nation ; and although he 
possessed a wife among the white people, yet he wished to have one 
also of the Omawhaw nation. If they would transfer their daughter 
to him in marriage, he would obligate himself to treat her kindly ; and 
as he had commenced a permanent trading establishment in their 
country, he would dwell during a portion of the year with her, and 
the remainder with the white people, as the nature of his occupation 
required. His establishment should be her home, and that of her peo- 
ple, during his life, as he never intended to abandon the trade. In 
return, he expressed his expectation that, for this act, the nation would 
give him the refusal of their peltries, in order that he might be enabled 
to comply with his engagement to then. He further promised, that 
if the match proved fruitful, the children should be made known to 
the white people, and would probably be qualified to continue the 
trade after his death. 

The young squaw acquiesced in the wishes of her parents, and they 
were accordingly united. 

The succeeding spring, the trader departed for the settlements, 
leaving her of course at his trading house. 

The ensuing autuma she had the pleasure to see him return, having 
now conceived for him the most tender attachment. Upon his visit 
the following season, she presented him with a fine daughter, born 
during his absence, and whom she had nursed with the fondest atten- 
tion. With the infant in her arms, she had daily seated herself on 
the bank of the river, and followed the downward course of the stream 
with her eye, to gain the earliest notice of his approach. Thus time 
vassed on. The second year the father greeted a son, and obtained 
bis squaw’s reluctant consent to take their daughter with him on his 
teturn voyage to the conntry of the white people. But-ao soener 
had he commenced his voyage, and although she had another charge 
upon which to lavish her caresses, than her maternal tondness over- 
powered her, and she ran crying and screaimmg along the river side 
in pursuit of the boat, tearing out her long flowing hair, and appear- 
ing to be almest bereft of reason. On her return home she gave 
siway every thing she possessed, cut off her hair, went into deep 
mourning, and remained inconsolable. She would often say that she 


well knew that her danghter would be better treated, than she could be | 


at home, but she could not avoid regarding her own situation to be the 
same as if the Wahconda [God] had taken away her offspring forever 

The trader, on his arrival at the settlements, learned that his white 
or civilized wife had died during bis absence, and after a short interval 
devoted to the usual formalities of mourning, he united his destinies 
with another, and highly amiable lady. The second season his wife 
accompanied him on his annual voyage ap the Missouri, to bis trading 
house, the abode of the squaw. 

Previous to his arrival, however, he despatclred a messenger to his 
dependents, at the trading house, directing them to prevent his squaw 
from appearing in the presence of his wife. She was accordingly sent 
off to the village of her nation, a distance of sixty or seventy miles. 
Bat she could not long remain there, and soon returned with her little 
boy on her back, and, accompanied by some of her friends, she en- 
camped near her husband’s residence. She sent her son to the trader, 
who treated him affectionately. On the succeeding day the trader sent 
for his squaw, and, after making her some presents, he directed her to 
accompany her friends, who were then on their way to their hunting 
grounds. 

She departed without a murmur, as it is not unusual with the Omaw- 
haws to send off one of their wives, on some occasions, while they re- 
main with the favourite one 

About two months afterwards the trader recalled her. Overjoyed 
with what she supposed to be her good fortune, she lost no time in 
presenting herself before the husband whom she tenderly loved. But 
great was her disappointment, when her hasband demanded the sur- 
render of the child, and renounced for the future any association with 
herself, directing her to return to her people, and to provide for her 
future well being in any way she might choose. is 

Overpowered by her feelings on this demand and repudiation, she 
xan from the house, and finding a periogue on the river shore, she 
paddled over to the opposite side, and made her escape into the fo- 
rest, with her child. The night was cold, and attended with a fall of 
snow and hail. Reflecting upon her disconsolate condition, she re- 
solved to return again in the morning, and with the feelings of a wife 
and a mother to plead her cause betore the arbiter of her fate, and 
endeavour to mitigate the cruel sentence. 

Agreeably to this determination, she once more approached him, 
upon whom she believed she had claims paramount to those of any 
other individual. ‘“ Here is our child,” said she, «Ido not question 
your fondness for him, but he is still more dear to me. You say 
that you will keep him for yourself, and drive me far from you. But 


no, [ will remain with him; [ can find some hole or corner into which | 


1 may creep, in order to be near him, and sometimes to sce him. If 
you will not give me food, I will, nevertheless, remain until I starve 
before your eyes.” 

The trader then offered her a considerable present, desiring her at 
the same time to go, and leave the child. But she said, “is my child 
a dog, that I should sell him for merchandize ? You cannot drive 
me away ; you may beat ine, it is true, and otherwise abuse me, but 
I will still remain. When you married me, you promised to use me 
kindly, as long as I should be faithful to you; that I have been so, 
no one can deny. Ours was not a marriage contracted for a season, 
it was to terminate only with our lives. Lwas then a young girl, and 


Imports per Durham boats from the U: States, and Upper Canada, 
during the season of navigation, 1822. 


eee eee serene 
perior to any thing we ever saw on the stage. We wish Me 
WALLACK @ prosperous career, well knowing iis merits a3 an 
actor and a gentleman. 

We perceive by a Baltimore paper that Mr. Patuiers was 
announced to perform his celebrated character of Count Be- 
lino, in the Devil’s Bridge, on Monday last, at the New Thea- 
tre in that city. The company has been spoken of as must 
efficient and respectable, aod the interior regulation’ such as to 
lave given unqualified satisfaction. 


Five hundred and eighty-four vessels cleared at this port the 
past year, for foreign ports; including thirty destined beyond 
the Cape of Good Hope—sevea hundred and sixty-three ar- 
rived, twenty three from India.— Boston paper. 





The British squadron which, a short time since, arrived at 
Havana, has returned to Englaod. 


On an examination of the Navy list, for the past year, it ap- 


| pearsthat one hundred officers, or one eighth of the whole oum- 


ber, have resigned or died during that periud.—Wash. Gaz. 





Nicholas Biddle, Esq. has been elected President of the 
United States’ Bank. 


NEW-YORK CITY DISPENSARY. 
Annual Report.—During the year 1822, the number of 





| 241 Boats, U. C. . 253 Boats, U. S. Total. 
2938 bls. flour, 19633 bls. flour, 62571 | 


6460 do ashes, 13625 do ashes, 


2986 do pork, 12158 do pork, 15126 | 
634 do beef, 133 do beef, 8i7 | 
15 do lard, 340 do lard, 355 | 
209 kegs do 297 kegs do 56 | 
2U6 puns corn meal, 60 puns corn meal, 266 
254 bls. do do 387 bls. do do 641 
13 do hams, 2 do hams, 55 
53 do tallow, 22'do tallow, 65 
837 kegs butter, 121 kegs butter, 958 
5344 bush. wheat, 1836 bush. wheat, 7T1dv 
2971 bags do 2971 
371 bls. whiskey, 371 
233 boxes candles, 233 
381 tierces wheat, 381 
15 bls. beans, 15 


Exports from the Port of Montreal, in 1822. 





In 1 barque, 56 brigs and 1 schooner, 18390 barrels ashes ; 2073 do 
| flour ; 78225 bush. wheat ; 298951 pieces staves and heading ; 133586 
| do West India staves ; 4263 do boards ; 721 do plank ; 11552 do deals; 
| 7 do birch timber; 210 do ash do ; 392 do elm do; 1356 do pine do ; 
| 901 oak do. 
Every one who looks at this statement must at once remark the great 
importance of our present internal trade, which, considering the un- 
| favourable operation of the Canada trade act, is certainly astonishing. 
| There is perhaps not an equal extent of country in the world to which 
/nature has been so kind, as that along the whole course of the St. 
| Lawrence and the great Lakes. ‘The transportation of its produce is 
| wonderfully facilitated by natural channels, and what nature has de- 
nied, art, at a comparatively small expense, can supply. Even now 
| large steam boats navigate the greater part of the main stream, and 
‘with the canal at Niagara, a few miles long, and said to be perfectly 
| practicable, the farmer on the shores of Lake Superior, and on many 
of the streams that feed it, and stretch far into the interior, may ship 
his produce in his batteau and sail down to the tide, a distance of near 
2,000 miles, and still 300 miles from the gulf of St. Lawrence. ‘This 
has no parallel. 
| It is often said that the canals now in construction by our neighbours 
wil] divert a valuable part of our trade; this we think entirely impro- 
bable ; they are supported by restrictive measures, and must fall into 
_ ruin when these, which are already getting into disrepute, are no long- 
er followed ; they may assist the settlement of new countries, and they 
may secure the transportation of produce where no natural channels 
are found; but wherever these occur, or whete short canals can bring 
them into operation, all these public spirited efforts, we will allow, must 
| prove of no avail. The policy of such canals seems to be founded on 
the disposition of the mother country or of this colony, to prohibit the 
entrance of American produce, for the encouragement of its own agri- 
culture and its own settlement ; that disposition will probably not last 
long, we think that it would be the interest of this colony that it should 
last no longer than the effects are obvious ; under present circumstan- 
| ces measures of such a kind may be productive of good; to the farm- 
er they operate as a bounty ; but they obviously injure other classes 
and our trade generally. 
If it were not almost too fanciful to look into futurity, we think that 
we might dwell with satisfaction on the prospects before us; he who 
lives in a century ora century and a half, will very probably see Que- 
bec one of the most populous and wealthy cities in America—it must 
_always be the great mart—the productions of the whole interior will 
| move rapidly along until they reach the tide, and at that point the mer- 
‘chant must transact his business; for a port of this description Que- 
bec is well caculated : it bas a large, deep, and well protected bay, a 
_ productive country around it, a healthy climate, and a stroug natural 
| position ; the great beach of the st. Charles is certainly advantageous 
| for the construction of docks, it may be built over and intersected with 
| many a canal, be made another Venice, another city of “an hundred 
| 


isles.” 


} 


Antervicant Suawiavy. 


Sailed from this port for England, last Sunday, H. M. ship 
Pheasant, Capt. Craverine. Passengers, Capt. Sasine, of 
jthe Royal Artillery, and Mr. James Bucwanay, Jun. of this 
| city. 
Mr. Matuews is playing at Boston to delighted and crowd- 
'ed houses. The excitement has been so great that a premium 
_of sixteen dollars was paid on Tuesday for a choice of boxes. 
The performance was the Trip to Paris, and La Diligence. 
Mr. Wattack, we are happy to perceive, has completely 
recovered from the effeets of his dreadful accident. We never 














saw him louk better, or play with more vivacity and gentle- 
manly ease, than on Thursday evening, in Don Fevix. Mac- 
setH and Lapy Macsern, by Mrs. Girert and Mr. Wat- 
LACK, afforded a rich treat to the lovers of good acting, unde- 
faced by stage trick of any kind, and supported throughout by 
strong natural sense and cultivated intellect. The fight was su- 





20055 | discharged, cured, 6.597. 


patients under care amounted to 6,961; of whom were 
In addition to the preceding large 
number of patients, 904 persons have been vaceinated during 
the past year. The receipts of the year 1822 amounted to 
$2,409 30, and the disbursements to $2,565 98; leaving a ba- 
lance due to the Treasurer of ¢160 68. 





About 75 seamen, enlisted at Boston for the expedition under 


| Com. Porter, were to leave that place on Saturday last, in the 


ship Rasselas, for Norfolk. They are uoder the command of 
Lieut. Ward. 

A detachment of naval officers, marines, and sailors, left 
Alexandria on Thursday, in the steam-boat Potornac, to join 
the expedition fitting out at Norfolk, against the Pirates. An- 
other vessel sailed on Monday, with sailors for the same place, 








The report of the Committee of the Legislature of Georgia, 
censuring Governor Clark for his conduct in removing Colonel 
Hammond, the Secretary of State, passed the House of Re- 
presentatives on the 19th ult. 57to 45. The greatest confusion 
is said to have reigned in the House during the discussion of the 
report. Four of the Governor’s friends absented themselves 
at the time of counting the votes.—Charleston Courier. 





The arrivals at the port of New-York in 1822 from Foreign 
ports were 1,172, viz. 315 ships, 3 barques, 451 brigs, 368 
schooners, 1 ketch, and 33 sloops. Of these, 1054 were Ameri- 
can vessels, 76 British, 5 Swedish. 6 Danish, 8 Dutch, 7 Ham- 
burg, 1 Prussian, 1 Russian, 2 Bremen, 5 Haytien, 2 Spanish, 
2 Portuguese, and 1 Neapolitan. 





Three ladies, belonging to the religious order of Ursulines at 
Quebec, who lately left New-York for New-Orleans, on board 
of an American vessel, were captured by the pirates ; but, fore 
| tunately, on the following day, they were released by a British 

ship of war. 


The Bank of the United States has declared a dividend of 
two and a half per cent. for the last six months, on the capital 
stock of the institution. 





The New-York Society for the promotion of the breed of 
Horses, have presented Mr. Purdy, who rode Zeclipse in the 
match with Sir Charles, at Washington, last fall, with a pair of 
beautiful silver pitchers. 

i 
UNITED STATES’ ARMORIES. 

Among the documents accompanying the President’s Mes- 
sage, we find a tabular exhibition of the works done at the va- 
rious Armories and Ordnance Depots from the first of January 
| to the 30th of September, 1822. There were manufactured at 
the Armory in this town, 9,200 muskets, 920 ball screws, 9,200 
screw drivers, 920 spring vices, and 484 arm chests; and 220 
muskets were cleaned and repaired. At the Armory at Har- 
per’s Ferry, were manufactured 7,600 muskets, 230 ball screws, 
830 spring vices, and 415 arm chests. Amount in paymaster’s 
hands in this town, January 1, 1822, $2,645 49—at Harper's 
Ferry, $20,745 94. Remitted ty this Armory, from January 4 
to September 1, $135,522 57—to Harper’s Ferry, 112,000— 
Accounts rendered from this in the three first quarters of the 
present year, 137,63: 21—do. from Harper's Ferry, 126,263.19 
| —Leaving a balance in officer’s hands here on the tst of Oct. 
| of $528 73—do. at Harper’s Ferry, $6682 75. It is said ia 
the report that the paymasterat Harper’s Ferry was prevented 
by illness from making his fall returns of disbursements, and 
| perhaps this was the case at the beginning of the year. We 
think the report is highly creditable to the diligence of the 
workmen, and the promptness and fidelity of the disbursing 
officer at our Armory. Itis estimated, that the costs of mus- 
kets this year will be about $2 per stand less than in 1816, and 
their quality superior by 20 percent. The introduction of la- 
_bour-saving machinery eflects not only a deduction of expense, 
but more perfect workmanship and greater uaifermity.-- 

_ Springfeld Patriot, 

















PETER PINDARICS., 
The Mayor of Miroblais. 


While he was laying plans for getting 
The honors of the Ckapeau rouge, 

The Cardinal Du Bois was ever fretting 5 

All his days and nights allotting 

To bribes and schemes, intrigueing, plotting, 
Until his face grew yellow as gambouge, 

His eyes sepulchral, dull, and gummy, 

And his whole frame a walking mummy. 


Meanwhile his steward, De la Vigne, 
‘ Seem'd to be fattening on his master ; 
For, as the one grew lank and lean, 
The other only thrived the faster, 
Enjoying, as he swell'd in figure, 
Such constant spirits, laugh, and snigger, 
That it e’en struck his Excelleacy, 
Who cali'd him up, and ask’d him whence be 
Contrived to get so plump and jolly ; 
While he himself, a man of rank, 
Visibly shrank, 
And daily grew more melancholy, 
Really, my lord,” the steward said, 
“ There's nothing marvellous in that ; 
‘You have a hat tor ever in your head; 
« My head is always in my hat.” 


Du Bois, too wealthy to be marr’d in all 
His plots, was presently a Cardinal, 

And wore what he had pined to win: 
When pasquinades soon fiew about, 
Hinting his sconce was deeper red without, 

Thana ‘twas within. 

Perhaps it was, but that’s no matter ; 
The Pope, like any other hatter, 
Makes coverings, not heads ; and this 

With its new guest agreed so well, 
That he soon wore an aiter'd phiz, 

Ate heartily, began to sweil, 
Recover'd from his ails and ills, 

Aud got quite rosy in the gills. 


Tis strange, but true—our Worthy wore 

Fine robes, and wax’d both plump aud fresh, 
From the first moment he forswore 

All pomps and appetites of flesh. : 


His Eminence, on this inflation 
Both of his stomach and his station, 
His old Chateau resolved to visit, 
Accompanied by one Dupin, 
A sandy-headed little man, 
Who daily managed to elicit 
Jokes from some Freneh Joe Miller's page, 
Old, and but little of their age ; 
‘f hough they drew forth as never-failing 
A roar o1 laughter every time, 
As if they were as new and prime 
As those that we are now: retailing. 


To the Chateau in Languedoc 
« Whole deputations 
From the surrounding districts flock, 
With odes, addresses, gratulations, 
And long orations ; 
And, among others, the Prd fect 
Of Miroblais, 

Famed for its annual Fair of Asses; 
Began a speech which, by its dull 
Exordium, threaten’d to be full 

As long and dry as fifty masses. 


Dupin, who saw his yawning master 
Somewhat annoy'd by this disaster, 
And thought it might be acceptable 
‘fo quiz the Bore, and stop his gabbie, 
Abruptly cried—“ Pray, Mr. Mayor, 
How much did asses fetch last Fair ?” 


«¢ Why, Sir,” the worthy Mayor replied, 
As the impertinent he eyed— 
«« Small sandy ones, like you, might each 
« Sell for three crowns, and plenty too :""—~ 
Then quietly resum’d his speech, 
And mouth'd it regularly through. 
[New Monthly Magazine. 








THE FATAL RESOLVE.—A SONNET. 


This is the spot which day doth scarcely light, 
Such dark o’ershadowing boughs de hang between ; 
This is the spot where, in afiliction’s night, 
Lorenzo came to terminate the scene 
Of all life’s gather’d sufferings! On this brink, 
Wearing Despair’s black scowl, the lone youth stood 
The sparkle ef a moment—'twas to think, 
Awna, on thee, thou sorceress! who subdued 
His heart to Beauty’s bondage —Now he sinks 
Into the cold and clasping water’s womb !— 
Seldom the world on poor Lorenzo thinks— 
Seldom a thought strays near the Suicide’s tomb ; 
Save when at times, false-hearted Anna! thou 
Dost wipe compunctien’s drops in madness from thy brow. 
{Literary Gazette. 











INTERESTING EXPEDITION. 

CCOUNT of an Expedition from Pittsburgh to the Rocky Mountains, per- 
J%& formed in the years 1819 and °20—By order of the Hon. J. v. Calboun, Secre- 
tary Of War, under the command ot Major Stephen H. Long. From the Notes ol 
Major Long, Mr. T. Say, and other Gentiemen of the exploring party. Compiled 
ny Edain James, Botanist and Geologist for the Expedition.—Two Vols. 8vo. with 

mM For sale at the Literary Rooms, Broadway. 

a ~ JAMES EASTBURN. 


Jan. 11. 
PORTING ANECDOTES, original and selected; including numerous charac- 
teristic Portraits of persons in every walk of life, who bave acquired notoriety 
from their achievements on the turf, at the table, and in the diversions of the field, 
with sketches of the various animais of the chase, &c—By Pierce Egan. Just re- 
ceived and for sale at the Literary Kooms, Broadway, by 
4: " J. EASTBURN. 


Jan. il. 

LEGANT APARTMENTS, consisting of a Drawing-room and chambers, to 
E be let in Broad-Way, to a family, or to two or three gentlemen, together with 
board in the family, or separate table as may be desired. Apply at this Vilice. 

Jan. 4 











TO LET, 


WREE Lower Rooms, furnished or unfurnished, with or without boarding, at 

J the. corner of Greenwich aad Liberty-streets—Also: From four to six Gentle- 
men can be accommodated with Good Board on very moderateterms, by 
Dec. @8-St WILLIAM M'RENNY. 


THe Avion. 


NEW-YORK COFFEE-HOUSE, 
N>. 10 William-Street. 


wu SYKES respecttully acquaints the pubjic, that bis new dining-rooms 
(which will accommodate.120 persons being now completed, the ORDINA- 
KY will re-commence on Tuesday, the 7th inst. Dinner on the table at 3 o’clock pre- 
cisely. Price 50 cents, including table liquors, or 12 dinner tickets for five dollars 
and twenty-five cents. The table will always be covered witb an ample variety of 
the delicacies of the season: and Merchan(s, Brokers, and others, may rely on the 
utmost punctuality with respect to titue—also that the best attendance upon the ta- 
ble, which can be obtained. will always be afforded. The bill of fare may be seen 
in the bar every day at 12 o'clock. A saddle of venison will be served at the Ordi- 
nary every Tuesday and Friday at 3 o’clock, and on Sundays at 20’clock. On the 
aliernate days. hashed venison, and other esteemed dishes, will he added to the 
ordinary provisien for the public table. : : 

A Second Table will bé covered At 4 o'clock every day, for the accommodation 
of those gentlemen whose avoeitions do not permit them to dine at an earlier 
hour. .The Vinuer will consist of meats removed froin the ordinary, but served up 
anew, With hot vagetables, &c. Pri¢e 25 cents, or 12 tickets for 2 dolls. and 50 cents. 
The Coffee Room, which is conunodiously and hauds..mely fitted up, will be dai- 
ly furnished with a bili of fare, and gentlemen can dine at any hour, upon very 
Short notice. y : 

The Larder will be constantly supplied with every delicacy of the New-York, 
Philadelphia, and other markets. 

Board, with or without Lodging, by the week, month or year, upon moderate 
terms, The bed rooms are airy and neatly furnished ; and the utmost attention will 
be paid to ensure the real comfort of Boarders and lraveilers. —_— 

I'rivate ttooms for pagties, and Dinners, Suppers, &c. furnished in the best style. 

Wines and Liquors, of superiour quality, and genuine as imported. 

Oyster, Terrapin, Ox Tail, Gravy or Peas Soup, every day at t1 o'clock. Jan. 11. 





EXPEDITION TO THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


jest wblished, by H. C. Carey & Co. 157 Broadway, New-York, The Account of 
an Expedition from Pittsburg to the R Mountains, performed in the years 
1219—20, by order of the Hon. J. ©. Cathoun, Sec. of War, under the command of 
Maj. S. H. Long, of the U.S. Topegraphical Engineers. Conipiled from the notes 
of Maj. Long, Mr. T. Say, and other gentlemen of the party, by Edwin James, Bo- 
tanist and Geologist to the expediion. {n 2 vols. octavo, with a quarto volume con- 
taining the following maps and plates: 

I. Map of the Country drained by the Mississippi— Eastern section. 

Il. Map of the Country drained by the Mississippi— Western section. 

Iil., Oto Council. 

IV. War Dance in the Interior of a Konza Lodge. ~ 

V. View of the Rocky Mountains, 90 miles from their base. 

VI. View of the Table Lands and the Exploring arty. : 

Vil. View of the Castle Rock, aa extraordinary natural curiosity, 

VIII. sloveable Lodges of the Kaskaias. 

IX. Oto Encampment of Skin Lodges. 

X. Geological Sections. 

The design of this work is, to give a compendious view of the history of the Ex- 
pedition, and of such discoveries of the party as appeared in some degree fit to 
gratify public cutiosity. The residence of several of the party during the winter 
of 1819, at Engineer Cantonment, about seven hundred miles from the moutb of 
the Missouri, and in the heart of an Indian country, afforded the opportunity ot 
ro | much new and impor @int. information concerning the aborigines. The 
details of this occupy a large patt of the first volume. After leaving the Missouri 
early in the summer of 1820, the party traversed a great extent of unexplored 
country, crossed the wide, sandy and grassy deserts of the Ilatte, and arrived in 
July at the Rocky Mountains, in longitude about 106 degrees W. from Greenwich. 
Near the Rocky Mountains they met several bands of Kaskaias, Arrapahoes, Kia- 
was, and other erratic tribes, who frequent the country at the sources of the i'latte, 
the Arkansa, the Rio Del Norte, and the Red River of Natchitoches. In their pro- 
gtess towards the south, they passed within fifty miles of Santa Ke in New Mexico, 
and falling upon a branch of the Riv. Mora of Humboldt, which they found to be 
the Canadian fork of the Arkansa, they returned to the east along its banks, and 
arrived atthe Mississippi in October. In preparing the work the compiler has had 
free access to the numerous journals and Secnmnonte of the party, and has received 
important assistance from Major Long and Mr. Say. 


A* English Printer who has good recommendations, wishes permanent em- 
ployment as a Foreman in a frinting-Office.—Apply at this Office. Dec. 28 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
Ro ARD BRAGG, who resided in Philadelphia two years ago, and is supposed 
to have removed to the Southward and Westward, is earnestly requested to 
make known his address to his aged parents at Annapolis Lighthouse, Nova- 
Scotia.—Printers of papers. will aid the cause of humanity by inserting this adver- 
tisement: and strangers, by affording any information in their power, by letter, 
cies . his parents, or to 3. B. Sutchell, Mr. Adlanes, Leachmore-Point, Boston. 
c. 21. 














JUST PUBLISHED, 


EOGRAPHICAL Conversation Cards, illustrated with Maps, by Charles M. 

Peat, of this city, and to be had of Bliss & White, A. & T. Gioodrich, T. & R. 

Lockwood, and B. Giiley, Booksellers, Broadway, and Prior & Dunning, Water-st. 
Price one Dollar each sett. 

The following is one among the many favourable opinions which have bean gi- 
ven of these Cards. 

To Mr. Charies M. Peat, 

I have examiued the pack of Geographical Conversation Cards, you left with 
me vesierday ; and do own to you now that the exercise has afforded me pleasure. 

An acquaintance with the planet on which we dwell, is a very important part of 
our education. I view Geography asone of the most useful, agreeable, and certain 
of the sciences. All expediencs to facilitate the acquisition of such knowledge, 
deserve encouragement. 

I consider your twenty-six cards of questions and answers, and your twenty-six 
more of explanatory figures and maps, as exceedingly well calculated to afford 
young persons elementary ideas, and to initiate them into the rudiments of the study. 

You have made a good selection of lessons ; and they are the more valuable on 
account of the geometrical definitions and astronomical explanations with which 
you have enriched them. 

As they are so well adapted to the author’s ubject, I hope they may be exten- 
sively employed in families and schools. 

No person wisbes more success to your well-directed ingenuity than 


SAMUEL L. MITCHILL. 


New-York, 26th November, 1822. Nov. 30. 





EADING, English Grammar, Writing, Cyphering, Book-keeping by single and 
double entry, Geography, and Astronomy, Navigation, and the French lan- 


guage, taught by a native of Scotland. Particulars to be obtained at this Office. 
Nov. 16. 





EDWARD HARDY, - 
EXT door to the City Hotel, Broadway, offers for sale, HOSIERY of all kinds, 


SUSPENDERS, &c. &c. wholesale and retail. 


R. BELL, 
Bess to inform his friende and the public,that he has re opened the EXCHANGE 
2D COFFEE ‘IOUSE, corner Pine and Nassau-streets, where his Larder is fur- 
nished with the choicest viands of the season, and his Cellar stocked with the best 


Sept. 9 





uors. 
WN. B. Steaks, Chops, &c. at the shortest notice. Suppers prepared for private 
parties. An ORDINARY every day at 2 o’clock. .ov. 9 


I. & T. WOODHEAD, 


j OOLLEN DRAPERS and TAILORS, have returned to their Store, 198 Broad- 
way, where they have a handsome selection of Goods, which they will make 
op at the shortest notice. On hand, a fashionable assortment ef Gentlemen and 








Ladies PLAID CLOAKS. Nov.9 
WANTED. 
Person well acquainted with the City, to collect Debts,&c, Apply at this Of- 
A fice. Nov. 30. 





RIVATE CLASSICAL INSTRUCTION.—An English Gentleman, accustomed 

to the mode of Instruction practised in the first public Schools in England, 
and whose references for ability are upexceptionable, proposes to form a class of 
young Gentlemen, between the ages of ten and sixteen, who may wish to receive 


ition in the Aighest department of classical study. Apply at this Uffice. Nov. 9. 
NEW BOOKS. ; 


bert Southey. 


prising a narrative of a tour 
trom the President of the 
use of the government, the actual state of the Indian tribes in the country. Tlus- 
trated by a map of the United States, and a correct portrait of a Pawnee Lidian. 
By the Kev. Jedediah Morse, D. D. . ' bet. 

A new system of Modern Geography, with an appendix. containing statistical 
tables, by Sydney E. Morse, M. A. aS 

The Works of the Kev. Charles Back, late minister of the Gospel, in 6 vols. 
i2 mo. 
_ Traits of the Aborigines of America, a Poem, 1 vol. 12 mo. 

Just received, and for sale at the Literary Rooms, Brua!way. 





New-York, Dec. it. | JAMES EASTBURN: 





and LACES, VEILS of THREAD and BOBBINETT very superior, GLOVES, | 


———— 


A NEW WORK, just from the press, and now ready tor sale—entitled, Moore’® 
Marriage Customs, and Ceremonies, and Modes of UCourtship of Vari- 
ous Nations of the Universe—to be bad at Mr. BORRADAILE’s Book Establish 
ment, Hodgkiasons’s-Row, 130 Fulton-Street—whe has aiso on hand, Bibles, Quarto 
and Folio, elegant bindihgs—Bariow’s Columbiad, Lond:-n proof Impressions, su- 
perb calf extra—Pilgrims Progress, &no—Westall’s Designs, Notes by Mason, 
Scott, and Barder—Piutarch’s lives, 4 vol. 8mo. New Edition, with a variety of 
Miscellaneous Stock at low prices for cash. Dec. 7. 


THE EU fERPEIAD; OR, MUSICAL INTELLIGENCER. 


PPNHE ECTERPELAD: or MUSICAL INTELLIGENCER, is published once a 

month, at the moderate price of Two Dollars per aon. payable Semi-annual- 
iy, in advance, and contains Sixteen large Octave pages, with an advertising en- 
velope, and two pages Music with each number. : 


Contents of the November Number. 





4 Page. |; P 
Elements Vocal Science, . . . 122 | Phil Harmonic Society, . . 4 . ee 
Analysis of the Creation, . . +. 124 | Masterand Miss Ayling,. . . . 135 
Musical Pleiades, . . « - . + 127 | Stewart anti Osborn’s Piano Fortes, 136 
keport of Music, . . °* . - 5 129 | TempliCarmina, ..... . 136 
Anecdote of a Dog, - + « + 129 | Dyer’sSacred Music, . . . . . 136 
Dissertation on Medical-Taste, . 130 | Obituary—Doct. G. K. Jackso . 136 
Ulympicon, . . . + . « « « 131 1 Madrigai to Appolle, . . . . . 136 
Crucifixion, (new Oratorio.) . . 131 | A Poe's Song, . . . . * « « 186 
Organs and Urganists, . . . . 131 | Lady’s Reply toa “ Poet’s Song,” 136 
Olid South Organ, . . - . « « 183 | A Wretched Flute Player, . . . 1396 
New Organ at Dr. Ware’s, . . . 133 | Saywhy, . . . - «+ 6 2 6 « 136 
first Oratorio of the Handel and Love’s Language, . .... . 136 

Haydn Society, . . .. . . 184 Dec. 7. 





Setts of the First, Second, and Third vols. may be had on application to JOHN 
R PARKER, Editor and Proprietor, No.7 Merchants-iiail, Boston. Nov. 9 


BICHAT’S GENEKAL ANATOMY. 


ICHARDSON & LORD, Boston, have this day published—the third and last 
volume of GENERAL ANATOMY, applied to *hysioiogy and Medicine. By 
Xavier Bichat, Physician of the Hospital of Humanity at Varis, and Professor of 
Anatomy and Physiology. Translated from the trench, by George Hayward, M. D. 
Feiiow of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, and of the Massachusetts 
Medical Society. Four voiumes in three. Subscribers in New-York, and vicinity, 
are requested to send to Mr. T. A. Ronalds’ for their books. 
BY MUNR VE & FRANCIS. 
A NEW, improved Dictionary for children; or, a Definition Book, for the use 
of Schools. mcs 3 a selection of the most important and necessary English 
terms, with plain, simple explanations. By JEVIDAH KINGSBURY. 

“ This work is designed as a simple definition book for children. The object 
being to render those concise and abstract definitions, found in English dictiona- 
ries, intelligible. Whoever has attempted to instruct children by their help, must 
have perceived that no definite idea can be conveyed by them; particularly those 
brief compends used in schools. They being designed, and caiculated, only for 
men of reading, able to reflect, compare, and abstract. And the distinct ideas, to 
be obtained by the ignorant, are acquired with too much labour for the impa- 
tience of children. A gentleman of education, lately speaking on the subject, ob- 
served—that he recollected, when a child, asking the meaning of some word, and 
was referred to the dictionary; but found himseli equally unable to understand 
the synonymes used in defining—their explanation was as little intelligible—the 
third reciprocal of the first,—after a song time turning over the leaves, not gainin 
the desired information, he threw aside the book, in disgust; determined he ror | 
never learn any thing from the dictionary. Similar occurrences, in schools, where 
explana.ions are attempted, are so frequent, that the complaint with scholars ts 
general— | do not understand the words any beticv, now I have learned the defini- 
tion, than I did betore; and it I find the explanation of that, it just says the sume 
thing again.—To d:fcut is to frustrate—and to frustrate is to defeat—and I do nof 
know either.’ 

This reciprocity and obscurity, though perhaps inevitable in such compends, ren- 
der it obvious that something, better adapted to the capacities of children, should 
be adopted. Many years’ experience of such necessity has caused the attempt to 
form this epitome. 

The book contains, it is believed, all important terms, likely to occur in generel 
miscellaneous reading, excepting words in familiar, domestic use, which are con- 
sidered unnecessary. Low vulgar words are also rejected ; obsolete words, and 
technical terms of arts and professions are omitted, with the exception of some 
ew, of law and architecture; which, though they may perhaps, at first thought, 
seem less necessary than many others, are inserted with Juiler explanation than 
terms of more general use; on account of their frequent occurrence in European 
history, and indeed in all travels, and their being so defined in dictionaries, as to 
be intelligible only to artists, or the learned. 

ln some words one mode of illustration is adopted, in others, another; and alte 
stract terms very generally explained in connexion with some subject, or ubjecty 
already familiar. If a child knew not, from habit, the use of convince, what 
idea could he gain of it, by committing to memory Dr. Johnson’s learned defini 
tion—* To force one to acknowledge a contested position ?” Children use the 
term foroe, for wresting things from each other, and pulling each other about, 
and a contest isa quarrel,—and, knowing nothing of acknowledge (to own being 
the common domestic phrase) if he acquired any idea, it might not be unlike this 
To convince, means to quarrel, and force one from bis position, of manner of stand 
ing: but the majority of children would probably chant the definition, undisturb« 
ed by any idea. 

To tell a child to acquiesce is to remain satisfied—and acquiescence is satisface 
tion, content, submission,—-would convey a very inadequate idea of the peuliar 
use of acquiesce. Children require actions to be connected with the actor, an@ 
generally withthe object; therefore the less abstractly we expres ourselves to 
them, the better, even though an explanation should be less strictly correct. 
For that reason, the most elegant, or even the most appropriate terms, have not 
always been sought in defining ; Lut the shortest, and inost familiar, are most com- 
mon of using them. Children much more readily comprebend the phrase—quick 
to understand,—than they do—quickness of understanding; hence the forme» 
mode of expression has been preferred, even in explaining very abstract terms. 

ge to a child of performing a thing—he knows you mean doing it; but talk 
of the performance—the moment it becomes abstracted from the actor, he loses 
the idea of doing—the thread, by which he followed you is broken—the idea ig 
confused, or is wholly lost-—Tfell him to molest, is to disturb—he does not form any 
idea ;—but mention—disturb people—of people his perception is clear, and be im- 
mediately reflects how molesting is to aflect them. Superstition aud superstitions 
are in the sane way, perfectly synonymous, because he can think on no property, 
abstracted from a subjebt: if, indeed, any one can. 

Many ideas foreign to the mere definition of words, have also been introduced ¢ 
particulariy on the subject of superstitious fancies: judging it immaterial, provi- 
ded usetul instruction could be conveyed, whether it most properly belonged to a 
Spelling-Book, Dictionary, Lneyclopedia, Catechism, Scripture, Expositor, oF 
Heathen Mythology; the aim being, to comprise the greatest possible utility, in 
the least possible space. Though Johnson and Walker have been the authors 
standard, and to preserve the sense of their definition been ever the aim, yet ia 
such words as charm, enchant, fascinate, &c. it bas appeared unnecessary, if nod 
inconsistent with present usage, to be chiefly explicit in their original sense—To 
bewitch ; to influence in some wicked, secret mamuer.’ The object has rather been, 
to show children, that though in the multitude of words, that relate to Charm} 
Enchantments, Fascinations, Eives, Fairies, Ghosts, Goblins, Sprites, Necroman- 
cies, Witcheraft, &e. &c.care has been taken to noti¢ them as the mere creatures 
of superstitious ignorance, or inventions of poets and fabulists; believing that in 
no place, can such absurd prejudices be more effectually combated, than in school 
children usually being disposed to place great faith in what they learn there; es« 


pecially in that standard of correctness, and court of appeals—the Dictionary !—- 
Retail price 75 cents. 











ADiES’ CORSET WARE-HOUSE, 258 broadway, where an elegant and ex» 
tensive assortment is constantly kept. 

Ladies generally know the comfort and utility of wearing Mrs. Cantelo’s corsets, 
and are respectiully invited to the Rooms, where regular attendance is given «3 
usual. Mrs. Cantelo recommends for inspection of the ladies the patent Minerva 
Brace, as an apper. lage of dress, giving elegance of figure, bealth and comfort to 
the wearer, and is par:iculariy colemmenden for growing Misses. 

As the President of the United States has granted a patent for this article, tie 
public are cautioned against making or vending them, under the usual penalties. 

Country Merchants and Dealers are supplied wholesale. duly 13 

A ESSENCE OF ANCHOVIES. 

M. UNDERWOOD, from London, begs to inform the public that he has coms 

' menced the manufacture of the above, with Cavice, a sauce for Fish, wift 

Fowl, Beef Swaks, Hashes; Gravies, &c. Also Reading Sauce, Harvey’s do., Quip 
do.; Mushroom Catchup, Walnut do.; Pickles, Currie, Pewder, &c. 








EMAINS of Henry Kirke White, Vol. 3, with additions to his memoirs by Ro- | 


A REPORT to the Secretary of War of the United States on Indian affairs, com- | S. BaktTLETT, M.D. Proprietor,ever 

formed in the summer of 1820, under a commission| ALBION, 37 William-stre 
nited States, for the purpose of ascertaining, tor mat and S outheru Mails on the same day, by the Eastern Mai! of Suaday 
| morning, and delivered to the Subscribe 


| half yearly advance, aud advertisem 


The above Sauces have been long used at the tables of the first families ip Englanf& 
and France; and such is their grateful flavour and nutricious qualities, that few 


people dine without them. Fish can only be eaten in perfection when they are used: 


_ Sold wholesale by W. UNDERWOUD, Boston; and retailed by the principal 
Grocers; also by S. Stannal, Confectioner, Broadway, New-York ; Dr. Dyott, Phi- 


, ladelphia; and the principal Grocers in Baltimore, Richmond, Charleston, Wesis 


ington, and New-Orieans. June 22 
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